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MY VISITOR. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 


A beauteous moth crept through my lattice frame, 
And there, on wings all silver-tipped and bright, 

He circles ‘round my study lamp, whose flame 
Had bade him welcome from the outer night. 


But, see! next instant, from the fatal blaze — 
Dead and disfigured — drops my evening guest, 

By saddened thought impelled, I turn my gaze 
As if some sense of guilt had swept my breast. 


Frail thing! Forsooth thy visit—brief and late— 
Imports some moral on the world’s gay strife ; 
In season, if I gather from thy fate 
The lesson of a nobler aim in life. 


If so, e’en then thy scorched and shapeiess form, 
Thus lifeless on my study table tost, 

Will shape the future of a kindred worm 
And prove a sacrifice not wholly lost. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


We glory in the spirit 
Which dares resist a throne, 
That yields to no man homage, 
But makes God’s will its own. 
— Granville Putnam. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Horace K. Scudder, Boston: The end of learning 
to read is to read great books. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University: But 
for the primal love of nature, there could be no hu- 
manities. 

Superintendent J. FE. Burke, Lawrence, Mass.: 
Upon teachers largely devolves the task of keeping 
perpetually burning love for fatherland. 

Lewis R. Harley, North Wales, Pa.: No system of 
education is worthy of the name anless it creates a 
great educational ladder, with one end in the gutter 
and the other in the university. 


Mr. Lyttelton, Headmaster Haileyburg College, 
England: Education is quite impossible for any boy 
who works at a subject and makes no progress. If a 
hoy works at language and cannot get on, he is not 
heing educated. Let him try science. 

Chairman Daniel R. Cameron, Chicago School 
Board: It is conceded that the high schools are foun- 
tains of general intelligence and the real beginnings 
ofa scholastic training that raises the educational 
level of the community. They are pre-eminently 
‘he home schools wherein are laid the foundations of 
those personal and civie virtues which charm the 
home and render salutary the social and political life 
of a community. ‘They are the arena wherein are 
cultivated and displayed those honest and lofty emu- 
lations, those aspirations for meritorious achieve- 
iments within the range of human effort which con- 
stitute so large an element of right living, and whence 
arise those creditable ambitions that find their fruit- 


age in a manhood and a womanhood that acknowl- 


edges their chief obligation in a dominating sense of 


duty towards God and man. 


THE CHILD. 


BY LADY. HENRY SOMERSET. 


There are times in life when we are able to regard 
humanity from a higher than the habitual standpoint; 
times when the lines of prejudice that seem to be so 
ineffaceably traced grow dim, and when, as we regard 
the individual, we are able to take a truer view of his 
future and his past. Think of the love with which 
we look upon a little child; we hold the tiny prophecy 
of life in our arms, we gaze upon the baby features so 
unformed, the helpless little hands, the mouth that is 
unable to articulate, and can only cry for succor; the 
dimpled cheeks, untouched by time’s rude hand, and 
the soft form that seems as though it could never de- 
velop the sinews that would enable it to contend 
against the enemies that await it in the battle of life, 
and, whatever our opinions of poor, frail humanity 
may be, the hardest heart is melted, the sternest views 
are softened, and the iciest soul is warmed by the 
sight of that little child. We think of the struggle 
that lies before it, and the weariness of the way along 
which its little steps must wend, the hereditary pre- 
dispositions which are already its fateful heritage, the 
circumstances that will mould its career, the unknown 
dangers it will face, and the chasms and pitfalls that 
will yawn before it; and with our tenderness is 
mingled a profound pity, as we look forward to the 
life that lies along the stony uplands of maturity to 
which the weary little feet must climb. There is 
again another time when our judgment is softened, 
our blame hushed, and a divine pity called forth in 
every heart, and that is when the day’s work is done 
and the weary traveler lies back in that long repose 
which denotes the task accomplished. Then again 
lifeassumestrue proportions; then again love overrules 
man’s sterner judgment; and then again, as we look 
at the clasped hands that have worked and warred, 
the feet that have walked or wandered, the eyes that 
have strained to look out beyond the darkness of sur- 
rounding circumstances, but are now closed and dim, 
the tired furrows smoothed away, the restless will 
lost in an eternal calm—once more we see life per- 
haps for a moment as God would judge it, and to 
every human heart there comes that profound sense 
of the pitifulness of it all that makes us look upon the 
past with gentleness and see the radiance of the 
divine that before seemed smothered under the heavy 
drapery of the human. It is from this standpoint 
of exceeding pity that we need to judge of all the 
questions relating to the welfare of humanity; to en- 
deavor, if I may say so without irreverence, to place 
ourselves in the position in which God, the Infinite 
Father of us all,looks downupon thechildren of men, 
and to realize that we must eliminate, as far as possi- 
ble, the accepted human standards, and endeavor to 
gauge the great questions that relate to our present 
life from the standpoint of eternity. 

It has been happily said by a woman journalist that 
the newest woman had her picture painted three cen- 
turies ago, and it is that masterpiece of Raphael 
which we have transferred to the seal of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. It is well known 
that this is the only picture in’ the world in 
presence of which even the most thoughtless become 
silent and serious. In that famous corner of the 
Dresden gallery in which it stands, not even a whisper 
is wont to be heard, for aside from the natural effect 
that it produces on the mind, the tradition lingers 
that it is not permissable to speak in the presence o/ 
the Sistine Madonna, where even the boor removes 
his hat, and the most frivolous forget their adjectives. 
The conspicuous figures of modern civilization are the 


mother and child; once they stood on its outermost 
circle, but they have slowly moved to its centre, where 
none can choose but behold them. What makes 
for their best good, their greatest safety, development 
and happiness, makes for the good of the whole world; 
for the stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, 
and theyarethefountainof the world’sdesireand hope. 
The Sistine Madonna reveals an ideal mother whose 
arms enthrone awonder-loving child. She is the ideal 
of the newest woman, and the wondrous child, the 
great revelation of the God within the human, is the | 
newest man, the greatest and the best that the world 
But before the heart of humanity 
understands the full significance of this new concept 
of man (for as yet it is but dimly outlined), his mother 
had to be developed and ripened in the golden sun- 
shine of Christian civilization. It was his destiny to 
wait until she had all fairy gifts to bring to him, until 
the brain tissue that she could impart was of ihe 
finest; until it was etched like a palimpsest with the 
“long result of time”; he had to wait until her eul- 
tured imagination might endow him with “all that 
art holds and nature can decree”; he had to wait until 
the God-consciousness had come to perfect flower in 
the heart of her from whom his own heart caught its 
earliest rhythm; he had to wait until the jewel of an 
exquisite soul could be enshrined in a casket made up 


has ever seen. 


of every creature’s best, through the long process of 
evolution on the one hand and scientific training on 
the other. We have not many models yet of the new- 
est woman or the newest man, but it is our work to 
help hasten their advent, and some of us may live to 
see them seated side by side 


“Upon the skirts of Time . .. . 
Self reverent each and reverencing each.” 


THE CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 


Kducators have always known a great deal and 
written a great deal about children. Plutareh wrote 
a treatise on their education. One of the most im- 
portant contributions of the great Moravian educator 
to the literature of pedagogy was on the education of 
youth during their first six years. Rousseau, in all 
the eloquenceof his enthusiasm, declared the child not 
a regenerate creature. DPestalozzi and Iroebel each 
added to the growing interest in and knowledge of the 
natural history of the child and the causes that con- 
dition its growth. 

So far as I know, however, Tiedmann, the German 
physiologist, in his record of infant life, was the first 
to present the subject in its scientific aspects. A 
quarter of a century later Mme. Necker de Saussure 
in France gave an impulse to the movement in her 
“Progressive Education” and the plans for child 
study which she prepared for mothers. Subse- 
quently, Darwin and Galton in England and Lazarus 
in Germany in their biological researches included 
some consideration of the child as one of the phases 
of natural history. 

But it was not until 1879, when Professor William 
Preyer, then of Jena, and now of Berlin, published 
his great work, “The Soul of the Child,’ that the 
movement got fairly under way. Professor Preyer, 
with his fine training as a physiologist, brought to the 
subject the scientific methods of study common to 
the natural sciences, and made possible most of the 
subsequent investigations. His work has not been 
without influence in the Fatherland, but I am in- 
clined to believe that other countries, and notably the 
United States, France, England, and Italy, have 
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profited more than Germany by the results of his in- 
vestigations. In all these countries many workers 
are in the field; and in a recent communication which 
[ received from the secretary of the Russian national 
pedagogical museum, located at St. Petersburg, he 
informed me that one of the conferences organized 
in connection with the museum was a parents’ circle, 
including teachers, physicians, and parents, and de- 
voted to the study of the physical and mental devel- 
opment of young children. 

But activities in child study are keenest in our own 
country, and the representative of this movement is 
President G. Stanley Hall. Dr. Hall was the first to 
begin the work here, and he has from the first con- 
tinued to be the leader of all the newer and better 
Many 
workers in many fields in the United States and 


lines that may properly be called Child Study. 


Canada, as well as Scotland and England, owe their 
inspiration and direction primarily to Dr. Hall. 

His first bit of practical work in this line, after his 
return from Furope in 1880, was to ascertain the 
range of ideas of the average child upon entering 
school at the age of five or six years. This test was 
made in Boston, and the results were published widely 
under the title, “Contents of Children’s Minds.” 
This piece of work was valuable, not only because it 
suggested methods of study along other lines, but 
also because it established the fact that children enter 
school with a larger range of ideas than they usually 
receive credit for. Through his inspiration the work 
was started in the normal schools at Worcester and 
Trenton, and Stanford University, and elsewhere. 
In his work at Clark University and through the 
medium of the Pedagogical Seminary, he has during 
the past sixteen years continued to preach the gospel 
of Child Study. 

In connection with the National Educational Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago in 1893 as world’s congresses, 
Dr. Hall organized a Child Study congress, and since 
that time there has been each year a Child Study de- 
partment of the N. kK. A. Many states have Child 
Study organizations—notably Illinois and Nebraska— 
and wherever education is the theme, it is given con- 
sideration altogether out of proportion to its age and 
the numerical strength of the workers in the field. 

Who are the workers? 
ment appealed? There are five classes of people en- 
listed in Child Study in our country. 


To whom has the move- 


1. ‘The college and university professors, and es- 
pecially in institutions where pedagogy and _ psy- 
chology are regularly taught. Since the organiza- 
tion of Clark University in 1887, President Hall has 
given large consideration to the subject, and no small 
number of the graduate students have devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the scientifie study of children. 
And to these must be added the excellent work of Dr. 
Burnham and Dr. Chamberlin and popularization of 
the subject by the entire faculty of Clark University 
during the annual sessions of the summer school. 

Stanford University opened a little more than five 
years ago, and Professor Karl Barnes has from the 
first given strong emphasis to Child Study. His own 
contributions have been some of the most important, 
and he has trained a good many teachers who have 
proved themselves efficient field workers. Dean EK. 
R. Shaw of the University of the City of New York, 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton University, 
Professor Kk. W. Seripture of Yale University, Pro- 
fessor Elmer Kk. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Professor Mary Whiton Calkins of Wellesley 
College, Professor William L. Bryan of the University 
of Indiana, Professor W. O. Krohn of the University 
of Illinois, and others have recognized Child Study 
as an important part of university work in pedagogy 
and psychology. 

2. The state normal school 
at Worcester, under the lead of Principal E. Harlow 
Russell, was the first to recognize its educational value 
in the training of the young teacher. Miss Lillian 
A. Williams of the state normal school at Trenton, 


‘The normal schools. 


N. J., has also done distinguished work in adapting 
Child Study to normal school instruction. In most 
of the better training schools for teachers to-day— 
from Maine to California— prospective teachers are 
viven some conception of the work. 

3. ‘Teachers in the public schools. Most work 
from this class of workers has been done in California 
under the lead of Professor Earl Barnes. In the cities 
of Oakland, Stockton, and Santa Rosa the teachers 
and superintendents co-operated and made important 
observations and collected valuable data. In Santa 
Cruz and l’resno counties, not only the city and town 
teachers, but also the country teachers participated in 
the work. Kansas City, under Superintendent Green- 
wood, and Sioux City, under Superintendent Kratz, 
have both carried on investigations by enlisting the 
co-operations of all the teachers. 

1. Physicians. The family physician is directly 
interested in the welfare of the child, and in this 
country as:well as in Russia he has shown himself 
ready to enlist in the Child Study movement. Many 
questions bearing upon the physical conditions of 
schools and the hygiene of instruction have received 
atiention from medical men. Dr. Bowditch and Dr. 
Hartwell in Boston and Dr. Porter in St. Louis be- 
long to this class of workers. 

5. The mothers of little children. The women 
who are graduates of colleges and universities where 
pedagagy and psychology are taught and who are 
now the mothers of children have shown themselves 
in sympathy with the movement; and Miss Shinn’s 
splendid piece of work indicates what any intelligent 
mother may do. A number of such contributions 
would add unmistakably to our knowledge of young 
children. ‘These are some of the people who are in- 
terested in Child Study; and that a good many more 
will find help from the study seems altogether prob- 
able. No one doubts that a good deal that is without 
value goes under the name and that Child Study must 
be a blanket for a large number of worthless experi- 
ments, but these are burdens which all ‘new move- 
ments are compelled to carry. 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
EISENACH, GERMANY. 


CAMPBELL, PH. D. 


BY A. H. 


Kisenach is a little city on the northern borders of 
the 'Thuringian forest with most delightful surrownd- 
These surroundings, with their fine views, have 
great variety of plant and animal life, while the city 
itself is filled with memories of Luther, who when a 


ings. 


boy spent three years here in the schools, and after the 
famous council at Worms, on his return home, was 
seized by friends in disguise, and carried to the Castle 
of Wartburg, where he was kept for many montiis in 
This famous 
old castle occupies a commanding position upon a 
mountain overlooking the city, and is the centre of 
attraction for all tourists. 


honorable confinement for his security. 


With such an abundance 
of material for nature teaching as the foundation of 
early education, and with the historical associations, 
the teachers can have no difficulty in putting into 
practice Herbart’s ideas of the correlation of studies. 
Professor Rein of Jena, well known through his writ- 
ings, was for six years before going to Jena principal 
of the normal school for young men in Hisenach. 
Here, with his co-laborers, Professors Pickel and 
Scheller, who are yet teaching in the normal school. 
he completed his famous work on the “Theory and 
Practice of Education in the Elementary Schools ac- 
cording to Herbartian Principles.” ‘These principles 
are still carried out in these schools in a common 
sense way, to the great advantage of the children. 

[ spent eight days here, visiting all grades of the 
elementary schools and many classes in the two 
normal and training schools. 

The first hour of every day is devoted to the study of 
religion. These lessons, after the first year, are 


regular Bible lessons, in which the Bible is used as the 
text-book, moral and religious duties being im- 
pressed. During the first year or two in school in- 
stead of Bible lessons moral instruction may be given 
a part of the time by means of fairy tales and other 
stories. The results of such teaching are manifest in 
the high moral character of the German people. 

Another noteworthy fact is the business-like man- 
ner with which all educational matters are conducted. 
Schools must be provided for all the children forty 
weeks in the year. The real and only business of 
childhood is to gain an education. No vacation is 
more than four weeks in length, and the children 
from six to fourteen years of age must attend school 
the full school year. School begins in the summer 
at seven o’clock six days in the week; in the winter at 
eight o’clock. It may close at eleven, twelve, two, or 
five o’clock, according to the age of the pupils. The 
regularity of attendance is shown by the fact that of 
a class of little girls consisting of eighty members, six 
vears of age, seventy-nine were present on a rainy day. 

I first visited a class of sixty boys six years of age, 
who had been in school six months. The time of 
recitation was fifty minutes. This is the usual time 
for each lesson, with ten minutes between periods for 
a recess and lunch. 

The teacher told the story of the wolf and the gos- 
The children then told the story by parts and 
asa whole. They were then questioned to see if they 
understood it. The wolf was described by the chil- 
dren as fully as possible, aided and directed by the 
teacher. They noticed his size and shape, his resem- 
blance to other animals, his character and habits, 
where and how he lives, how he is caught, and for what 
Moral and instructive lessons were 
drawn from the class. Words were written upon the 
board by the teacher, sounded and pronounced by 
the pupils, written in the air with their fingers, then 
upon their slates. Their copy books were shown me; 
the words were neatly written in ink, as was some of 
their number work. The story of the preceding day 
was recalled, the words reviewed by writing them 
upon the board, and the story for the next lesson 
named, 

Another interesting period was spent with a class of 
eighty little girls, who had been in school six months. 
The teacher was a man, as were all the teachers in 
this school, and nearly all in the city, only a very few 
women being employed. Their lesson was upon the 
They were first questioned in order 
to draw out what knowledge they already possessed. 
As was true of the boys, the girls also were not only 
ready but anxious to tell what they knew. There 
were many answers to the questions: Where is the sun? 
Who made it? What does it do? When does it 
shine? Upon this last question there was consid- 
erable discussion and difference of opinion. Some 
thought the sun shone only in the day time and dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and autumn, but not in the 
winter. (This opinion arises from the fact that the 
mountain of the Wartburg rises so close to the city 
upon the south as to cut off the direct rays of the sun 
almost entirely during the short winter days.) ‘They 
finally decided that the sun shines in the winter days, 
but not so long and is not so warm as in summer. 
The last part of the period was devoted to the moon, 
which was considered in like manner. The children 
inade blackboard drawings of the moon in its differ- 
ent phases, the new moon, 


lings. 


his fur is used. 


sun and moon. 


first quarter, and full. 
They talked about the time when it was seen, what 
made it light, and whether it sent heat to the earth. 
As usual, the moral lesson followed,—God’s love and 
goodness in caring for his children and their duties 
toward him. 

An interesting lesson in German was conducted 


by a teacher with a class of sixty or more 
boys of the second year in school. Several short 
poems were recited. These were all nature poems. 
The usual readiness to recite and quick response to 


questions was manifest in this class, “The Stork’s 
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Nest” was read and the story told: The storks had a 
nest on the roof of a house. One day the house 
caught fire and the mother and father bird tried in 
vain to get their children out of the nest to a place of 
safety. ‘They called to their aid other storks, but all 
together could not save them. As the fire neared 
them the parents went down upon the nest and 
brooded their young until all were burned. Here 
was a fine opportunity, which the teacher knew well 
how to use, to bring out the love of parents for their 
children and the duties of children to parents. A 
poem, “Mother’s Love,” was given. Duty was de- 
fined, “To do what man ought to do.” Other duties 
were named by the children,—-to study, learn, work, 
etc.; to be true, to be kind, to be holy. to pray, ete. 
Then the name words were looked for and the differ- 
ent forms for the different numbers, genders, and 
cases were given. Some of the words were carefully 
written with ink in their copy books. All the writing 
of words and figures from the first is neatly and care- 
fully done. 

Another interesting recitation in language was 
nade by a class of boys of the third year. 
study of birds. A variety of mounted birds was 
brought before the class. 
individual birds were named, as the wings, feathers, 
The 


difference of structure in the various species was 


No poor work of any kind is accepted. 
This was a 
The different parts of the 
beak, tongue, feet, etc., and their uses given. 
noticed and the reasons for such changes considered. 
The swallow was examined and described, and his 


habits noted. 
makes his house out of mud or clay, as plaster. 


As a builder he is the mason, for he 
The 
golden-winged woodpecker is the carpenter, for he 
builds his house of wood. The bulfineh is a soldier 
bird from the colors 
robbers and cowards, for they steal the nesis of other 


he wears. The cuckoos are 
birds by laying their eggs in them and leaving the 
other birds to hatch the young and care for them. 
From the character of these birds and God’s care in 
providing for the wants of all, as will be readily seen, 
many moral lessons could be easily drawn. After the 
talk a large number of verses about birds were re- 
peated by the boys and some stories read. From these 
stories the name ‘words, modifying and connecting 
words were selected and their qualities as to gender, 
number, case, ete., noted. The pupils were then al- 
lowed to use the different classes of words in other 
sentences; all were interested and anxious to tell 
something about animals and other natural objects, 
as the sun, trees, and flowers. 

From the recitations described the natural correla- 
tion of studiesas practiced inthese schools is manifest. 

While no special provision is made for the teaching 
of patriotism, the instruction in every branch tends 
to impress upon the pupil loyalty to the Fatherland, 
Their series of readers, called the “latherland’s 
Reading Books,” are full of interesting stories from 
the history of their country and the lives of their 
great men, and of poems by their great authors. 

In arithmetic the study of their money, the dates 
and numbers from important events in history, the 
lives of their rulers, the population of their cities and 
states form the basis of most of the problems. Poems 
and extracts from the writings of their great authors 
are used in connection with the language lessons and 
nature studies. 

Interesting lessons were heard in the two normai 
schools, in theory and practice, school management, 
geography, and language. One lesson only will I 
report, a lesson in arithmetic with a class of girls two 
and one-half years in school, in the training depart- 
nent, or more correctly the preparatory school for the 
Their lesson was with the 


They first counted round 


ladies’ normal school. 

numbers eight and nine. 
in turn by 8’s from 8 to 96; then from 
teacher then asked a pupil a question, which she 
a similar question of the 


96 to 8. The 


answered, and after it asked 
next pupil, thus: 


times 6 are Low many 


- 48: 8 x 4? 


‘Teacher 
First pupil — 8 x 6 


Second pupil— 8 x 4=32: 8x7? 

Third pupil—8 x 7=56: 8 x 9? ete. 

Teacher—-24 is how many 8’s? 

First pupil—24 is 3 8’s: 88? 

Second pupil—8s is 11 8’s: 64? 

Third pupil—64 is 8 8’s: 56? ete. 

Teacher—one cube has 8 corners, 3 cubes have how 
many ? 

First pupil—3 cubes have 24 corners: 6 cubes? 

Second pupil—6 cubes have 48 corners: 8 cubes? 

Third pupil—s& cubes have 64 corners: 9 eubes? 
ete, 

Teacher—8 3+8—2+8=>? 
24—8 +8—? ete. 


Teacher— 


8X 7416+ 


count by &’s from 12: from 15; from 39 
ip: from 102; from 87; from 75 down. 

The number nine was considered in the same way 
to 100; the teacher asking the first of a series of ques- 
tions, the first pupil following with the answer and a 
similar question of the next pupil. ‘Then problems 
were given in which both numbers were used: as, (1.) 
Kaiser Wilhelm is 36 years of age, his son Friedrich 
is 9, how many times the age of the son is the father? 
(2.) The empress is 32, her daughter Anna is 8 vears 
old, how many times the age of the daughter is the 
mother? 

(3) What —9+9=7? 

(4) What +8+8=>%? 

Problems like the last two were somewhat difficult 
for the pupils, and the teacher asked questions in 
order to direct their thoughts, but other than these 
were answered promptly and nearly always correctly. 
The next child stood while one was asking the ques- 
tion and was ready at once to go on with the work. 
When one failed to give the correct answer there was 
great desire on the part of others to answer, 
and intense zeal was shown in working the more diffi- 
cult problems. Taken altogether, it was a brilliant 
recitation, the best, that [ have heard in Germany. 
The teacher was a bright, active young man who 
understood the art of directing pupils in their work 
without doing it for them, and of maintaining a quiet 
interest, which at times amounted to enthusiasm. I 
have never seen better interest maintained for an 
hour, with less faults in the teacher, and fewer errors 
by the pupils than in this class in numbers. 

The days thus spent in observing the work of other’ 
teachers are full of interest and of great value to the 
practical educator. 


WNGLISH WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY MARGARET HILL, 


The change in school work from old methods to 
new bas been nowhere more felt than in the “English 
Department,” and no work has been more benefited 
by the change. 

The pupils of our public schools no longer look 
upon Shakespeare, Addison, Pope, as mere names with 
a certain number of dates and facts attached to them, 
dates and facts which they perforce must learn. Nor 
is their acquaintance with Milton based, as of old, on a 
parsing exercise. 

We teachers no longer assign and hear lessons in 
formal grammar and imagine that thus we are teach- 
ing English. We no longer ask the pupils to commit 
to memory so many pages in Shaw’s Manual and cal! 
it teaching literature. On the contrary, we have been 
trying for some time now to teach English by practice 
rather than by precept, and we have given our 
author’s text into the pupils’ hands. 

In the reaction, however, the tendency has been, 
perhaps, from one extreme to the other. We have 
overlooked the fact that formal grammar teaches the 
structure of the language, and that no study of Eng- 


lish which excludes it is complete. We have failed 


to see that no masterpiece of literature can be fully 


understood without reference to the times and con- 
ditions that modified its production, without reference 


to the genius of the producer. Gradually we have 


come to see that a blending of new and old is best; 
that practice and precept must both have their part in 
the study of English; that the history of literature 
and the great masterpieces must be taken together, 
if a ground work for future study is to be formed. 

The “English Department,” too, has found in the 
change from old to new another problem to solve. 
Formerly the requirements were, at least, definite 
and clear—-so many rules in grammar—so many 
pages of Shaw’s Manual. Now, in the majority of 
schools, the teacher is left to her own devices in the 
matter, and the result is often work with no definite 
idea of what or how much should be accomplished. 
In view of this fact, it has occurred to me that the 
plan of work adopted in one school might be of inter- 
est to other schools. 

lor convenience two general divisions were made, 

one of pupils preparing for college, the other of 
all taking a general high school course. This was 


done, not because the college preparatory class 
needed less work than did the other division, but be- 
cause their time was more limited. 

The place was made first for the regular course, 
then as much as possible was given to the college 


division. 


OF ENGLISH WORK. 
GENERAL COURSE. 

Time given: One recitation period of forty-five minutes, 
five days per week, for forty weeks, in freshman year, junior 
year, and senior year. 

FrResuMAn YEAR, 
I. Review of grammar :— 

l. Parsing. 

Uses of adjective and adverb especial attention. 
2. Analysis of sentences. 
3. Phrase study. 
Clause study. 

Adverbial clauses especial attention. 


Il. Punctuation :— 
|. Explanation of rules. 
2. Exercises for drill selected by teacher. 
3. Exercises to exemplify certain rules selected by pupils. 
4. Review tests. 
5+. Paragraphs given without marks — punctuated and 

capitalized by pupils to bring out sense. 
III. Correction of faulty English :— 


(Reasons given in every case.) 
1. Exercises from Hill’s ‘Introduction to Rhetoric.” 
2. Exercises from Strang’s ‘‘ Exercises in English.” 
3. Especial drill :— 
(a) Uses of shall and will. (4) Uses of may and can. 
(c) Uses of adverbs and adjectives. (d) Uses of 
verbs: lie, lay, sit, set, ete. 
IV. Forms for letters. 
V. Reading and brief themes in connection with reading. 
Reading matter selected from following list : — 


Juntor YEAR. 
I. Brief review of first year’s work. 
Il. Principles of Rhetoric 
Carpenter’s Rhetoric. 
(Wendell’s Lectures.) 
2. Exercises from Genung’s Rhetoric. 
3. Written Themes. 
III. American Literature :— 
1. History of literature :— 
(a) Text book; (6) References to library; (c) Chart 
work. 
2. Authors studied :- 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Washington Irving. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
William Cullen Bryant. James Russell Lowell. 
Edgar Allen Poe. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Francis Bret Harte. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. » Charles Dudley Warner. 
3. Contrasting studies :— 

(a) Orators; (6) Humorists; (c) Dialect writers. 

Note: Special topics by pupils and lectures by teacher de- 
velop that part of the work which, owing to lack of time, can- 
not be studied in detail. 

Sesion 
I. English literature. 
II. History :- 
(a) Text-book; (+) 


work. 


References to library; (¢) chart 
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Authors studied :— 
John Ruskin. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Robert Browning. 
Charles Dickens. 
Walter Scott. 
Robert Burns. 
William Wordsworth. 
Percy Shelley. 


III. 
Samuel Johnson. 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
Alexander Pope. 
Joseph Addison. 
John Dryden. 

John Milton. 

William Shakespeare. 
Francis Bacon. 


1V. Contrasting studies :— 
1. Characteristics of different periods. 
2. Special writers in same period. 

Note: Special topics by pupils and lectures by. teacher fill 
out the work. 

PREPARATORY Division. 

Time: One recitation period, for five days per week, six- 
teen weeks in freshman year and junior year, one recitation 
period, two days per week, for forty weeks, in senior year. 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 
I. Review of grammar. 
II. Punctuation. 
III. Correcting faulty English. 
1V. Letter forms. 
Note: For details see freshman work, general course. 
JuNIOR YEAR. 
I. Work in Rhetoric. 
1. Carpenter's Rhetoric. 
(Wendell’s lectures.) 
2. Exercises from Genung’s Rhetoric. 
If. Required reading. 
III. Themes. 
IV. Chart work. 
Senior YEA. 
I. Required reading. 
II. Themes. 
III. Chart work. 


The outline given is, of course, a mere skeleton of 
the work done. ‘To clothe it in flesh and blood must 
of necessity be the work of each teacher, and on the 


teacher depends the form it will finally take. Cer- 
tain questions, however, are sure to arise; and so far 
as I can anticipate them I will answer them. Per- 


haps the first query would be as to the meaning of the 
term chart work. The pupils, with the assistance of 
the teacher, prepare a chart showing the main his- 
torical events of the period they are studying and the 
authors belonging to the time properly classified. 
After preparing the chart, the pupils are required 
to memorize it. ‘To show exactly what I mean, I will 
give the chart for the period of American literature 
from 1620 to 1775: 


Reviews, too, form a prominent part of the work; 
for repetition is almost necessary in fixing. any given 
idea. Experiments among the blind have established 
the fact that the majority of children who become 
blind after seven years of age occasionally dream of 
the objects most often seen before the loss of sight; 
but that children who become blind before five years 
of age rarely have such visions, while there is no 
record of a child who lost sight at three years of age 
having any concept through sight. 

This helps us to realize, I think, how many repeti- 
tions it takes to make an enduring impression. 
Hence, in our place, the first ten minutes of each day 
was given up to review work regularly assigned. Re- 
views not assigned too were frequent, to emphasize 
important points. Perhaps the place can be best 
made clear by an extract from the teacher's book:— 

Monday.—Review : Chart of colonial period. 


Advance: Report on ‘‘ Hiawatha ” (special topics). 

I. Reading from introduction. 
II. Hiawatha’s childhood. 
Hiawatha’s sailing. 

IV. The wooing. 

V. The ghosts. 

Vi. The famine. 

VII. The departure. 
VIII. Reading: The death of Minnehaha. 

Note: Story told by pupil in his own words — passages of 
especial beauty read. 

Tuesday.—Review of Franklin's early life. 

Advance: Story of Miles Standish by class (oral work). 

Wednesday.—Keview: Franklin’s service to our country 
(written), (ten minute themes). 

Advance: Lecture notes on Longfellow prepared by class 
handed in. Readings at sight. Longfellow's poems. 

Thursday.—Review: Franklin’s works. 

Advance: Lecture notes returned to class. 
tions by teacher. Opportunity for questions. 
‘* Evangeline.” 

Friday.—Review: Revolutionary chart. 

Advance: Six topics from lecture notes written to hand in. 
Reading: ‘‘ Evangeline.” 


General correc- 
Reading : 


UNITED STATES HISTOR Y.—(IIL) 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


ADVENTURES OF PUTNAM. 
The French and Indian war, while the most im- 
portant event in the history of the American colonies, 
had nothing immediately to do with the history of the 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
CotoniaL PEriop, 1620-1765. 


Drama-|Romancers 
tists. \|& Novelists 


History. Poets. 


Orators| 


| | 
| Theological and Re- Philosophers and\ Essayists 
ligious Writers. Scientists. and Critics 


Historians. 


Colonization, 1607-1732. | Anne Bradstreet. | 


Michael 
Wigglesworth 
sembly. 
Indian Wars, So., 1622- 
1644. 


Pequod War, No., 1637. | 

Harvard College Es- | 

tablished 1638, | 

King Philip’s War, | 

No., 1675. 

Salem Witchcraft, 1692, 

Acts of Oppression. 


John Eliot. 
Thomas Hooker. 
Roger Williams. 
John Cotton. 
Increase Mather. 
Cotton Mather. 
Jonathan Edwards. 


John Smith. Benj. Franklin. 
Win. Strachey. 

Wm. Bradford. 

Edwd. Winslow. 
John Winthrop. 
Samuel Seward. 
Cotton Mather. 
Benj. Franklin. 


The chart forms the groundwork for a knowledge 
of the history of literature and of the times. ‘ 

Another question that might naturally come is, 
“How, in the time given, can so much ground be 
covered with any degree of thoroughness?” As re- 
gards thoroughness, we do not attempt to make an 
exhaustive study of the works of any author; we take 
such portions of each author’s works as will prove 
suggestive of the author’s characteristics as a writer, 
and as will inspire in the pupils a‘desire for further 
study. But even thus limiting our aims, much work 
is done in a limited time, and it is done-only because 
every detailis most carefully planned. Whenwork re- 
quires especial time for preparation two or three days 
are willingly given. The recitation periods for those 
days are given up to reading at sight and to discus- 
sion. Thus themes, chart work, notebooks, reading, 
memorizing, all have their turn and all in such 
sequence that the pupils are not overtaxed at one 
time, and incited to mischief by undue idleness at 
another time. 


United States of America. It had much to do with 
it in its consequences, and had its direct bearing upon 
the history of the great republic in introducing to the 
world some of the leading personages to whom that 
republic owed its origin. With the first public ser- 
vices of Benjamin Franklin and George Washington 
we have already dealt. A third came also into notice. 
Israel Putnam, a man distinguished for boldness and 
daring, the hero of Horseneck and the Revolution, 
and of equally desperate deeds in the earlier war. 
The romance of the war gathered largely around 
Lake George. Here was Fort William Henry, the 
scene of a memorable Indian massacre, and Fort 
Ticonderoga, the scene of a disastrous battle, and of 
the striking exploit of Ethan Allen and his Green 
mountain boys. In the story of the vicinity Israel 
Putnam played a prominent part. It'was Indian war 
with which he had to deal, war conducted with all 


the cunning and treachery in which the dusky war-' 


riors of the American woods were such adepts. After 
* Copyrighted. 


the massacre at Fort William Henry, and the concen- 
tration of the English forces at Fort Edward, on the 
headwaters of the Hudson, Major Putnam, in com- 
mand of a corps of Rangers, occupied an outpost on 
a small island near the fort. It was a location well 
suited for adventure, and adventure came. 

A party had been sent into the neighboring forest 
to cut timber, for the purpose of strengthening the 
fort. They were guarded by a body of fifty soldiers 
who were stationed on a narrow ridge, with a morass 
Behind then 

As day was 


on one side and a creek on the other. 

lay the fort; before them the forest. 
breaking a soldier, stationed as a sentinel on the edge 
of the morass, saw in the misty light what seemed a 
flight of birds coming up from the leafy hollow. 
Over his head flew several of these objects and at 
length one of them seemed to cling to a neighboring 
The drowsy sentinel opened his eyes wide in 
The bird ‘was winged and pointed. It flew 
Below him lay an ambush of 


trunk. 
alarm. 
from an Indian bow. 
savages, who were trying to pick him off with an 
arrow without giving the alarm. 

The gun of the sentinel instantly rang out its warn- 
ing note, and as if awakened by the sound a host of 
lurking savages sprang up from bush and dale, and 
rushed fiercely on the unarmed laborers, shooting 
and tomahawking all within reach. The soldiers 
hastened to the rescue, but found themselves in the 
face of such numbers that the whole party was in 
danger of being cut off. A messenger was sent in all 
haste to General Lyman at the fort. But the aid 
asked for was not sent. The cautious commander, 
thinking that the whole French and Indian army was 
upon him, hastily drew in his outposts, closed thi 
gates, and left the wood-cutters and their support to 
their fate. 

Fortunately, Putnam, from his island, heard the 
His scouts brought him word of the 
In an instant 


musketry. 
danger of Captain Little and his men. 
the gallant major plunged into the stream and waded 
ashore, calling to his men to follow. 
all haste, and in a few minutes the rangers were hurry- 
ing past the walls of the fort towards the distant 


They did so in 


forest. General Lyman stood on the parapet. 


“Halt!” he cried. “Come into the fort. The 
enemy is in overwhelming force. We can spare no 


more men.” 

For once in his life Putnam disobeyed the orders of 
his superior. Muttering a vague reply, and waiting 
for no further order, he dashed on. Brave men were 
struggling for their lives with the savage foe. 


no time for prudence or delay. 


It was 
few minutes 
brought the rangers to where the regulars were hold- 
ing their ground with difficulty. | 
“On them,” cried Putnam. 
down here. 
bush.” 


“They will shoot us 
Forward, and rout them from their am- 


Into the morass the party boldly charged, and soon 
found themselves face to face with the concealed foe. 
So sudden and fierce was their charge that the 
Indians, surprised in their turn, broke and fled in 
sudden panic, hotly pursued by therevengeful rangers. 
Many of them fell, and the chase was kept up for 
niles into the forest. 

On an occasion when the army was encamped in 
the forest near Lake George the woods were full of 
prowling Indians, who did what mischief they could. 
One outpost in particular proved a dangerous one. 
Night after night the sentinel placed there disap- 
peared, in some deeply mysterious manner. The post 
grew so perilous that the men at length refused to 
accept it. In this dilemma Major Putnam volun- 
teered. The commander gladly accepted his offer, 
bidding him, as he had done the others, if he heard 
any sound to call “Who goes there?’ three times. 
Then, if no answer was given, he was to fire. 

For several hours that night Putnam diligently 
guarded the post. Then a rustling sound met his 
ears, Some animal seemned approaching. From the’ 
crackling sound that followed it seemed to be a hog 
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munching acorns. But Putnam was not the man to 
let even a hog pass that post unchallenged. He was 
not to be taken in by an Indian artifice. 

Aiming at the spot from which the sound came, he 
strictly obeyed orders by calling out, “Who goes 
ihere?” three times, and instantly pulled the trigger. 
A groaning and struggling noise followed. Reload- 
ing he ran forward, and found what seemed a large 
hear in the agony of death. But within the bear- 
-kin was a gigantie Indian, who had taken that means 
io approach and shoot the unsuspecting sentinels. 


The mystery was solved, and that post of peril ceased , 


io be disturbed. 


WHICH? 


1. Did you conceal or dissemble the truth ? 

2. Was the incident laughable or ludicrous ? 

3. Are you content or satisfied with what you 
get ? 

4. Are you content or satisfied with what you 
have ? 

5. Was his opinion contemptuous or contempti- 
ble ? 

6. Did he display gallantry, intrepidity, fortitude, 
or heroism in his sufferings ? 

7. Was it vexation or mortification you displayed 
in your disappointment ? 

8. Is, “We learn to do by doing, 
maxim, a proverb, or an axiom ? 

9. Were you prejudiced, biased, or prepossessed 
in your opinion of the case ? — Southwestern Journal 
of Education. 


an adage, a 


LEGEND OF THE MISTLETOE. 


BY ALMA SPELLMAN. 


AN EXERCISE. 
EXPLANATION, 


There are twelve characters, eleven girls and one man, besidesa good 
reader and pianist. The eleven girls should be chosen with care. 

1. The maple is represented by a tall girl with dark hair and rosy 
cheeks. Over her white dress wreaths made of bright maple leaves 
are draped; in her hand is a branch, on her head a wreath. 

2. The e/m, a large, fair girl, with decorations similar to the maple. 

3. The ivy, a tall brunette. 

4. The pear, a short plump girl with round face and dark hair, 

5. The poplar, a slight, graceful blonde, witha rose-colored ribbon 
in her hair. 

6. The woodbine, a fair girl with rosy cheeks. 

7. The chestnut, a rugged, substantial looking girl with bright eyes. 

8. The holly, a small girl with dark hair and a sweet smile. 

9, The apple, a chubby girl with very red cheeks. She should carry 
a basket of small red apples. 

10. The beech, a substantial girl with dark eyes and hair, and fair 


skin. 
11. The mistletoe, a slight girl with a sweet face, with a mistletoe 


wreath in her hair. 

The king should bea jolly and kindly man. He is seated ina chair, 
almost hidden with branches from the oak tree. The girls come in 
from the left and stand before the king, while the part they are sup- 
posed to be saying is read, The mistletoe kneels. During the per- 
formance have low rippling music played. 

At the end havea tableau: The king on his throne, the mistletoe 
standing beside him, and the other maidens grouped on either side 
in dejected and rejected attitudes. Have a yellow light thrown to 
represent the sun smiling on the choice. Have the room trimmed 


with large boughs of maple trees. 


(The following is to be read distinctly by a person hidden from view. | 

In the good old days, long since gone, when the woods 
were inhabited by dryads, who made their homes in the 
hearts of the trees, a great and powerful king was seized 
with the desire to find one of these fair maidens and make 
ber his bride. Knowing that they were shy of mortals, 
he held a consultation with the wise men of his kingdom 
as to the best way to bring about his desire. 

After much consideration, it was decided to secure the 
aid of the King of the Forest. But where to find this 
king no one seemed to know. Men were sent out in 
large numbers to accomplish this mission, and srom time 
to time word was sent to their king regarding their 
movements. 

For many days only discouraging news was brought 
back, so the king, becoming impatient, determined to 
join the search. They journeyed many days and had 
almost given up the idea of finding this Forest King, 
when one evening, being suddenly overtaken by dark- 
ness, they pitched their tent on the edge of a dense and 
vast forest. They bemoaned this fact, for a very heavy 
storm had set in, and they feared they would be unable 
soon to resume their journey. Their king fell very ill, 
so his men were compelled to push their way into the 
centre of the forest, in hopes of finding water. 

One evening, while in search of water, they came sud- 


denly upon aman seated under a large spreading oak 
tree. He seemed much like themselves, and had a jolly, 
kindly expression upon his face. They were so amazed 
at meeting this man in the dark and lonesome forest that 
they stopped to gaze upon him. 

The siranger was agitated at thus being rudely stared 
at, and presently demanded who they were and what 
their errand. “Sir,” said the foremost man among them, 
“we seek water for our king, who is now very ill at the 
edge of the forest.’ On being asked further of their er- 
rand, he replied they were in search of the King of the 
Forest, who dwells in the oak tree. 

The strange man was silent for a few moments, then 
asked if their errand was one of peace, and, on being as- 
sured it was, he announced himself the one for whom 
they were searching. 

Now the king’s men were greatly pleased to find the 
cbject of their search under such favorable circum- 
stances; they became very friendly, and soon their story 
was told: How their king wished for a beautiful dryad 
bride, and desired the King of the Oak to choose one for 
him. This the king promised to do, and the men went 
their way, and the Oak King sat beneath the tree until 
morning, meditating upon the best course to pursue. 

Vinally he decided to call all the dryads of his realm 
together for a gala day, and the one that most pleased 
his fancy was to receive a particular honor from himself, 

Early that evening he sent his messengers, the birds, 
to proclaim the tidings through his realm. The brook 
was to furnish musie for the gay occasion, and the sun 
was to look down and lend his genial smile to this merry 
gathering. 

Great was the joy among the dryads, and many were 
the consultations held, to decide upon the best method of 
arranging themselves to appear before their king. It was 
at last decided to have each one dress in white, the 
mantle of purity, decked in garlands made from the 
leaves of the tree she represents. The elm and the beech 
objected to this, as their garlands would be too sombre, 
but were over-ruled by the maple, woodbine, and apple, 
who had already engaged Jack Frost to change their 
leaves to brilliant hues. 

Many days were spent in preparation, but the event- 
ful time came at last, and with much agitation the 
dryads met and each made her plea before the king. 

OQ King! bestow thy favor upon me, the maiden from 
the maple tree. Thou seest I am arrayed in my most 
gorgeous apparel. The sun has favored me by day, and 
Jack Frost has been busy all night changing my leaves 
so I might please thee and win thy favor. Wilt thou 
not let me receive thy blessing? 

O* King! I come to claim thy honor, dressed in dry 
and sombre leaves, yet I represent the stately elm. No 
forest can be complete without me, and I will flourish 
under any circumstances. Many are the secrets the 
south wind has whispered to me, and the little birds are 
fondly rocked in my embrace. They come and sing to 
me, so why should not I find pleasure in thy sight? 

The ivy now comes before thee, O King! A maiden 
that will be glad to accept any honor from thy hand. 
Then will [ dwell near thee, and my branches, always 
green, will lovingly embrace thee, and beautify the oak 
tree, so that one seeing how fondly I cling to thee will 
marvel at thy beauty. Fickle thou mayest declare me, 
but I will cling to thee and thee alone. Favor me, O 
King! 

I claim no beautiful foliage, nor graceful branches, 
nor fond and tender ways, but a basket of pears I give 
unto thee. These are the result of my spring and sum- 
mer. I leave them with thee. Show me thy favor, O 
King! and if thou wilt but smile upon me, many are 
the pears thou shalt have. 

I, the dryad from the silver poplar, come at thy bid- 
ding, desiring thee to show honor unto me, for who be- 
sides myself can boast of a silver dress? Like the glitter 
of the brook with the sun dancing upon it, mirroring the 
silver clouds, am I arrayed, and I will make a gay and 
happy companion if thou wilt smile upon me. 

I have just left the woodbine to appear in accordance 
with thy summons, O King! See how brightly I am 
arrayed, and canst thou reject me? My tendrils will 
cling to thee as long as I live and long after I am dead. 
I will protect thy messengers, the birds, from the cruel 
blasts, and thou canst have them near thee to do thy 
bidding. Prefer me now for thine honor! 

Many years have we dwelt side by side, O King! and 
wilt thou not now show favor to me, the maiden from the 


chestnut tree? Close has been our friendship in days 
gone by, and canst thou not bless me now? The squir- 
reis feed alike on thy nuts and mine, so choose me now! 

Small I am, O Mighty King! but canst thou not find 
pleasure in the holly. I will flourish under thy great and 
powerful branches and will never leave thee. Faithful 
and fond will I prove, and thou wilt never be sorry if 

but choose me now. 

"a canst thou refuse me thy blessing, O King! see- 
ing I have brought thee apples kissed by the sun, thy 
genial helper. Take them, and remember, though my 


garments are brown and sere, I am ever busy providing 
for -the wants of others. Take me now, O King! and 
thou shalt never want. 

I, the maiden that dwelieth in the beech, am thy good 
friend, O King! For centuries the oak and beech 
have been inseparable companions, so why should we 
prove exceptions? Wilt thou not take me to dwell with 
thee forever? I boast no beauty of leaves and branches, 
but I shall be good and kind unto thee. 

The King of the Oak listened to these pleadings, and 
all found favor in his sight, so it was hard to decide upon 
one for the bride of the strange king, and being deep in 
meditation, he did not at first see before him a beautiful 
maiden, a stranger to his realm. She knelt before the 
king and said, Thou knewest me not, O King! for I 
am a stranger here, but being told of thy decree, I now 
desire thee to grant me thy blessing. I am the maiden 
from the mistletoe, and am much sought after for Christ- 
mas decorations, therefore, if thou wilt now choose me 
and guard me with thy strength, I will never leave thee 
but will cling to thee through storm and tempest. 
Choose me now! 

The heart of the king was strangely moved, and he 
determined to have her for his own bride. 

No thought of the strange king came to him, so he 
took this maiden and blessed her, and to this day the 
mistletoe is found clinging to the oak tree, and to it alone. 


Class in Mathematicr. 


SOLUTIONS. 


80. Having at a certain, unknown distance taken the angle 
of elevation of a steeple, I advanced 60 yards nearer on level 
ground, and then observed the angle of elevation to be the 
complement of the former. Advancing 20 yards still nearer, 
the angle of elevation now appeared to be just double that of 
the first. Required, the altitude of the steeple. 

(The above problem is from Loomis’ Trigonometry and Sur- 
veying, and I am unable to obtain a solution.) 

J. W., New York City. 


A BC 

Let E D represent the height of the steeple. .°./7 EC D=— 
2/7A,but 

LAefAH. 

Now, with Cas a centre and radius A C describe the semi- 
circle A # F, extend A Dto Fand join FF. Since A EF Fis 
a right triangle / Fis the complement of / A, but / F B D 
is also the complement of / A. .°./4 F=/ EBD. 

EF. 

F. 

F. 
A F = 160, .. B F=100, and B 50. 
2. D=30. 
\ \ 


G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 
IT. 


Let E=y,and A D=z. 
Designate / F A D by a, then / FE B C=90—a, and / 
ECD=2a. 


tana= and tan (90—a) =>" 


x y 2 tana 
cota= y ; again, tan 2a __ tan® 
Substituting the value of tan a in this last equation, 
y =f 2ry 
x? 


Clearing second equation of fractions 
y?= 27? — 607. 
Eliminating and solving for y,we have y= 10 


Orrin Srratrton, Pullman, Wash. 
Solved also by W. D. Cairns, Troy, Ohio; Carl A. Richmond, 
Redlands, Cal.; J. H. Gridley, Central Square, N. Y.; John A. 
Avery, Somerville, Mass.; William H. Powers, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; andJ. K. Elwood, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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If there is no recess, there should be a brief physi- 
cal exercise period, with the windows open, unless the 
ventilation is perfect. 


There isa 
fascination about the people of the frigid regions. 


Emphasize arctic life in your teaching. 


Pictures of reindeer, icebergs, and seal-catehing will 
always enlist pupils’ attention. 


Neat and convenient arrangements for hats, coats, 
overshoes, and umbrellas are a great necessity in old 
school buildings. ‘The new buildings are so well ar- 
ranged in this regard that the contrast is too great 
where there is neglect. 


Massachusetts has the best supervision of rural 
schools in the country. ‘Towns whose valuation is 
less than $2,500,060 may unite in forming a super- 
visory district in which there shall be not less than 
twenty-five schools nor more than fifty. They must 
pay not less than $1,500 salary. Of this the state 
will pay $750, and it will also give said district $500 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries, provided the 
towns shall not lessen their own appropriation. 


Thus 
it costs the state $1,: 


250 and the district $750 to pro- 
vide expert supervision and better teaching talent. 
As a result, the rural schools are getting closer super- 
vision than the cities. 


HERBART. 

Whether we accept the results of Herbart or not, 
there is no question but that he did demonstrate, 
seventy-five years ago (1822), the possibility of a 
mathematical treatment of psychology. It is true 
that up to this time his mathematical psychology has 
Hot heen generally accepted and does not appear 
likely to be, but it is certain that, sooner or later, 
mathematics will play an important part in the psy- 
chological studies of the masters. Herbart may not 
have given the truth its best elucidation, but he has 
presented at least a vista of a realm of thought or 


method of treatment that is sure to receive attention 
and through which revelations are to be made. The 
present tendency is to ignore his psychology and mag- 
nify his pedagogy, but ultimately his great service to 
science is to come through his heroic attempt to do 
what Kant said forty years before could never be 
done—apply to psychology. The 
master in the study of the mind has not yet been 
crowned, and it doth not yet appear whether that 
master is to be a philosopher, a scientist, or a mathe- 
matician. When the educational world appreciates 
its ignorance the master will appear. “God can 
afford to wait. I cannot,” said a great man. ‘Teachers 


mathematies 


in this day are of much the same mind. 


GIRLS.—(I1.) 


There are limitations to all observations. Inheri- 
tance and prenatal influences may give birth marks 
in morals and character, as in bodyand mind. There 
may be crippled souls as well as bodies. Eve and 
Elsie Venner are not the only women over whom the 
charm of the serpent has thrown his spell, nor is 
woman alone his victim. Exceptions, however, need 
not be taken into account in any general observa- 
tions. Cripples are seldom seen; extremes are al- 
ways rare. There are women whose lives are wrecked 
by men who are thoughtless, selfish, or tyrannous, as 
there are men who suffer as grievously from similar 
characteristics of women; but the fact remains that 
men and women as a rule are happy in contributing 
to the comfort and happiness of their mates. Naught 
is gained by magnifying exceptions. Criminology is 
a profitable study for the expert, but it is an un- 
healthy recreation for mother or teacher. 

These paragraphs will not deal with exceptions, 
but will call attention to some guiding principles for 
the safe treatment of girls at home and school. Sug- 
gestion is one thing, proof is quite another. There 
are no physical, mental, or moral characteristics of 
girl or woman that have a feather’s weight as proof 
of her irresponsibility in suffrage, privilege in labor, 
or justice in reward. The government survey and 
its chart do not show the topography of the ledges 
on the coast. They do not say that there are no 
valleys, so to speak, in the ledge through which a 
shallow craft may not sail safely, but the survey 
anchors a buoy which says: “ Ledge here”; if red, 
“keep to the right entering the harbor,” if black, “to 
the left.” The chart is content to tell which side of 
the ledge the channel is. The colors are so distinet, 
the principle so simple, that the seafaring man, who 
is never a fool, may go in and out with safety, but it 
offers no protection to those who enjoy taking risks 
going over ledges, These paragraphs aspire to noth- 
ing more than the placing of buoys for the benefit, 
if may be, of those who have to do with children. 

There are sacred and delicate phases of girl-life 
which should only be treated professionally by medi- 
cal specialists whose training and experience would 
give them standing as experts in any court, phases 
of life of which only the vulgar and profane treat in 
other than a professional way. The sacred retire- 
ment of these subjects is not from conventionality or 
prudity, but from elements in human nature as ine- 
radicable as the reference for virtue and the worship 
of purity, which ever pronounce “indecent ” non-pro- 
fessional reference to that which is sacred by whom- 
soever uttered and whatever be the motive for pub- 
licity. 


THE ESTHETIC ELEMENT IN SCHOOL. 

Education is no longer acquisition, but attainment. 
The test of success and happiness is not what one has, 
but the use made of what one has. How much one 
can get, and how little use is not the question, but 
rather how much use is made of what one gets. The 
ethical and the wsthetic are now more vital than the 
economic; indeed, the economic is now largely ethical 
and esthetic. He is rich and happy who can get the 
most satisfaction out of the least, who can make 
little do a great deal of good. 


a 
The wsthetie element 


will enable a young woman to add more to her attrac- 
tiveness with an inexpensive bow of ribbon than an- 
other with an outfit of new garments. One flower 
may be made more effective in beautifying home or 
grounds than a whole bouquet or a garden. 

Education in «sthetics has sometimes been misdi- 
rected to criticism, teaching one to be constantly un. 
comfortable because high art is so rare, while the 
esthetic in education tends to make one group the 
common things of nature end life into garlands of 
beauty. Under the microscope the fuzziest leg of 
any wriggling thing is perfect, while the most pertect 
bit of polished steel is chaos; so the wsthetic in edu- 
cation teaches one to see beauty in nature, to be com- 
fortable in the presence of whatever is God-given. 
Poverty cannot make one who can enjoy nature in all 
its beauty poor, wealth cannot make one rich who can 
tind no beauty or comfort in the every day conditions 
of life. It was the wsthetic at its height that 
prompted our most classic poet to write : — 

‘‘T’d give more for one live bobolink 
Than for a square mile of larks in printer’s ink.” 

The wealthy have beautiful paintings in their 
homes and the public has access to high art in mu- 
seum, art gallery, and public litrary, but few live im 
the presence of art. It is as much the duty of the 
public to provide beauty through art for the children 
of the poor and the rich alike in their school life as 
it is to provide heat and sanitation. It is as vital a 
matter to have the best taste inspired as to have the 
body warm, to have the sanitation of mind and 
morals cared for as the buildings in which children 
study. 

Many cities and towns provide art in pictures and 
statuary, all of which contributes not alone to the 
wsthetic taste, but to the best information and 
highest appreciation of geography, history, and 
literature, a correlation so simple and useful as to 
win universal approval. The esthetic element in 
youth or maiden contributes as much to success, 


comfort, and culture as information in science, accu- 


racy in mathematics or correctness in language, 
and it is intellectually stimulating for one to 
learn how to do “the correct thing” artistically 
in home and society. The esthetic element in educa- 
tion has been too long neglected, and it is devoutly to 
be hoped that we are to have an educational renais- 
sance that will magnify ethical and esthetic ideas, and 
that coming generations will know, enjoy, and use the 
good and the beautiful in nature and human nature. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


The late Thomas Cushing of Boston was a schoo!- 
master whose wealth, social position, and intellectual 
leadership won for him companionship with excep- 
tional men and women. On his eightieth birthday 
he gave a dinner in his delightful home in honor of 
Henry Barnard, then eighty-four. Among the guests 
was Julia Ward Howe. 

No one of their years and experience can converse 
with younger people who are thinking and acting in 
another age from that in which they bore a leading 
part. They talk at young people about themselve- 
and their times, etching historic pictures which are 
clear to them, but are merely imagined by the listener. 
They talk to the younger generation about their im- 
pressions of what is happening now, always putting in 
light and shade by comparing what is with what was. 
They can converse only with those who, like them- 
selves, see the earlier events more vividly than the 
later. 

Mrs. Howe, Dr. Barnard, and Mr. Cushing con- 
versed. They talked and laughed in a frolicsome 
One incident may be given with no violation 
of privilege. It was late when the party broke up; 
and Mrs. Howe said: “Now, Thomas, you are not go- 
ing out at this time of night. 
with me.” 


vein. 


Mr. W. will go along 
“No, no: I am only eighty.” And Mr. 
Cushing nudged Dr. Barnard playfully, out of respect 
to his added years, as he took hat and coat, and sallied 


forth. 
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The conversation, in which the younger guests took 
no part, turned upon Webster, Clay, Garrison, 


Wendell Holmes, Henry Longfellow, Waldo Emerson, 


De Quincey, Wordsworth, Mary Somerville, Harriet 
Martineau, Kossuth, Garibaldi, and others, whom 
they had known in home life or in a social and public 
way. Dr. Barnard introduced George William 
Curtis the first time he addressed a public audience 
in New York City; and the trio have enjoyed many 
similar advantages that made them heroes in our 
eyes. 

I had thought myself acquainted with Dr. Barnard 
for several years. His writings had been my author- 
ity in educational history. I lave enjoyed his ad- 
dresses, have dined with him on other occasions, have 
heard many a chapter of his remarkable career while 
seated in that matchless educational library in his 
Hartford home,— the room in which he was born ; but 
I should never have known him but for that evening's 
conversation. 

Henry Barnard, born January 24, 1811, spent his 
childhood in the eminently patriotic town of Hart- 
ford, where was celebrated in his infancy, with Puri- 
tanic ardor, Perry’s historic victory in making a 
proud British fleet strike its colors, where were 
preached in his boyhood sermons of solemn warning, 
when the echoes of Waterloo furnished a text for 
those who spoke of the Apollyonic, rather than 
Napoleonic, career of the French idol. 

Young Barnard graduated at Yale (1830) just as 
Garrison started the Liberator, the year that Web- 
ster replied to Colonel Hayne in the senate. Barnard 
was much given to oratory from early academic days ; 
and the fame of the youthful orator — “boy orator” 
is avoided for obvious reasons — spread far and near. 
Upon graduation he studied law; and it would have 
been natural for him to have assumed the statesman- 
like attitude of a Webster or indulge in the passion- 
ate reforms of a Garrison. But he calmly, amid such 
tragic scenes, chose an educational career, and in 
nearly seventy years of service has never once struck 
his flag. Thaddeus Stevens was a great educational 
leader fora day, when in 1855 he gave the “ Key- 
stone State” its educational law. Horace Mann was 
a towering educational genius for twelve years. But 
Henry Barnard has been an educator for nearly 
seventy years. 

Barnard was seventeen years the junior of Mann; 
but the wealth of the Barnards and the poverty of 
the Manns, the childhood education of Henry and the 
neglect of Horace brought them across the line at 
starting of their educational career together. In 1857 
Mr. Mann retired from the senate of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Barnard entered the Connecticut legislature, 
In 1837 Mr. Mann became the head of the school sys- 
tem of his state, and Mr. Barnard championed the 
famous educational bill of Connecticut so brilliantly 
that the order of business was suspended that the 
bill might be passed at once. 

Mr. Barnard, with every advantage youth, wealth, 
family, and Yale College could afford, prepared him- 
self for his educational mission by extended travel in 
Europe, with favorable introductions to Chalmers, 
Carlyle, DeQuincey, Pestalozzi, and other notables in 
many countries. While Mann was making an heroic 
struggle with conservative prejudice in Boston, Bar- 
nard was getting oratorial inspiration from Forrest, 
taking lessons in diplomacy from Lord Brougham, and 
sitting at the feet of Pestalozzi at Yverdon. 

Barnard returned, however, in season to link his 
life to that of Mann in the Massachusetts struggle, 
to join forces with David I’. Page at Albany, and to 
become the patron saint of education in Rhode Island 
as well as Connecticut. Mr. Maun was physically 
unable to do much outside his own state in those 
days ; but Mr. Barnard was vigorous, able, and ready 
to go wherever there was an educational conflict. 
He was the educational orator of every Northern 
to whom Connecticut looked 


state, was the one man | 
hour of need ; 


for educational leadership im every 


and to him the country 1s indebted for the national 
bureau of education, of which he was the frst 
commissioner. He was state commissioner of 


the most liupore 
Rhode [sland, occupied tur a time the 


tant educational position in Wisconsin, and was at 
the head of educational institutions in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

The monument to Henry Barnard, however, is 
that greatest educational library in the world, the 
Barnard Journal of Education, in which for a third 
of a century was recorded every notable event, 
important experiment, interesting theory, and rare 
biography that bears upon the educational life and 
progress of either hemisphere. To this treasure- 
house every educational writer who would speak 
with authority upon educational questions repairs. 
If these volumes should disappear, the woild would 
be without any adequate record of professional 
progress. 

Mann, Stevens, Page, Philbrick, Wickersham, have 
long since gone to their reward; but there remains 
to us one great man to whose counsel and champion- 
ship every state in the Union, directly or indirectly. 
owes much of the germination and development o! 
its school legislation, through which illiteracy is 
being eliminated and thirteen million children are 
now enjoying the advantages of free education. — 
Mr. Winship in Christian Register. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

We are approaching the end of the tremendous 
strife of tongues, and in another week we shall know 
what it has all amounted to, in its influence upon the 
opinions and actions of voters. Mr, Bryan is making 
fifteen to twenty speeches a day, and Mr. MecKin- 
ley has once or twice approached that record, in 
his addresses to visiting delegations at Canton. 
The time for elaborate discussion is passing; speeches 


are becoming briefer and more urgent. The 
rival political committees are issuing pronuncia- 


mentoes, in which they accuse their opponents of 
dark designs and conflicting estimates of the prob- 
able result, in which they concede as little and 
claim as much as_ possible. How familiar all this 
is: we have been through it all in so many cam. 
paigns ; and after the election is over, every one 
laughs good-humoredly at the ante-eleccion hysterics 
and the predictions which did not come true. 
And yet this year elements have entered into the 
campaign to which we are not accustomed; the in 
telligence and the conscience of the people have 
been challenged to an wnusual extent, and the 
whole campaign has been so strenuous in itst one 
and has so absorbed public attention that to have 
it over—the last stump speech made, the last ac- 
cusation met, the last “lie nailed’ — will bring a 
sense of delightful relief. Once in four years is 
surely often enough for such an upheaval. 
* 

Matters in Cuba grow increasingly interesting. 
The fighting is on a larger scale, and it is clear that 
the Spaniards are making their long-deferred attempt 
to crush Maceo in the province of Pinar del Rio. 
Five separate columns are reported to be operating 
for that purpose, and the warning to the people of 
the province to keep within the fortified towns on 
treated as rebels points to more 
There 


peril of being 
determined movements than hitherto. 
an interesting episode the other day, when the 
Spanish authorities at Havana demanded of the 
captain of the American steamer Vigilancia that he 
surrender a Mexican passenger who was clainted to 
be a Spanish subject. The captain refused, and was 
sustained in his refusal by Consul-General Lee. 
There were sensational accounts of this occurrence, 
but the fact seemed to that the refusal was 
accepted, if not exactly with good grace, at least 
without any demonstrations. The _ filibustering 
steamers on the Florida coast continue to make life a 
burden to the officers of the revenue cutters. One of 
the sprightliest of them, the Dauntless, has at length 
been captured by the cruiser Raleigh, after making 
two or three trips to Cuba with men and supplies ; 
but it isnot clear that she had anything contraband 
aboard when seized. Inthe matter of the trial of 
the Competitor prisoners, Spain has yielded and ‘is 


Was 


be 


giving them a new trial, under less arbitrary fcondi- 
tions. 
* * 

It is natural that the action of the Vermont legis- 
lature in electing to a new term in the senate Justin 
S. Morrill, now in his eighty-seventh year, fshould 
attract attention. On the fourth of next March, Mr. 
Morrill will surpass the longest previous record of 
continuous senatorial service, that of Benton. But 
he has also to his credit twelve years of service in 
the house of representatives, and his entrance into 
that body was at a later age than usual, so that his 
case is without precedents. Mr. Morrill suffers but 
little for a man of his years from physical infirmi- 
ties, and he retains his intellectual powers in a high 
degree. States which keep their public men in office 
until they become veterans show political sagacity. 
Doubtless there are aspiring politicians in Vermont 
who think it would have been a graceful thing in 
Senator Morrill to retire, but who among them would 
command to-day the respect in the United States 
senate which he enjoys ? 

* * 

The arrival in New York of two detachments of 
Armenian refugees fleeing from Constantinople, and 
helped to this country by benevolent people in 
Europe, seems to have brought that terrible episode 
very near to us. There has been some disposition 
among those whose sympathies have been kindled 
toward these victims of horrible oppression to find 
fault with the immigration authorities for their re- 
luctance to admit them. But it should be remem- 
bered that these officers are bound by their oaths to 
enforce the laws, and they cannot admit one assisted 
immigrant because they feel sorry for him, and shut 
out the next because their sympathies have not been 
appealed to. The sensible thing to do is what a 
wealthy Armenian merchant in Boston and others 
are actually doing, namely, to furnish the required 
bonds that these people shall not become paupers. 
That is far better than railing at the authorities, who 
are merely doing their plain duty. 

* 

Of this massacre at.) Constantinople, by the way, 
no more intelligent account has been given than is 
found in the opening article in the Contemporary 
Review for October. The name of the writer is sup- 
pressed by the editor of the Review for reasons that 
do not req iire explanation; but his identity is an 
open secre! in this country. He was an eye-witness 
of the tragedy which he describes. He does not 
enter into too much detail, and his recital is as de- 
void of emotion as it is possible for such a narrative 
to be. But it will give to many readers their first 
adequate impression of the horrible atrocities per. 
petrated under the eyes and in the very doorways of 
the European ambassadors in Constantinople. The 
estimate of seven to eight thousand killed in those 
frightful days and nights is probably under, rather 
than above, the truth, and the number was increased 
by a suecession of arrests, deportations, and drown- 
ings after the bloodiest work in the streets was over. 
Yet when our government obtains a slight concession, 
on paper, from the monster who directed these slaugh- 
ters of Christian folk under the eyes of Christian 
Europe. the state department sends him a formal 
note of thanks. 
tounding than the impotence of Christian powers in 


Could there be anything more as- 


the presence of such crimes ? 
* 

The death of ex-Speaker Crisp of Georgia comes 
as a shock to the general public, though his intimate 
friends knew that he was in the grasp of a mortal 
malady. He was still in what seemed to be the vigor 
of life—he was fifty-one last January — and the 
goal of his ambition, a seat in the United States 
senate, was just within his reach, as he was the 
unanimous choice of his party and the legislature 
was about to assemble. With the fourth of Mareh 
next, Mr. Crisp would have served fourteen years in 
congress. His leadership of lis party in the louse 
was practically undisputed ; and his skill as a parlia- 
mentarian and his vigor and ability in debate will be 
inissed by his political associates in the contests of 
the future. 
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{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


WHAT THE FOURTH POWER LOOKS LIKE. 
BY A. B. CARLETON. 


After reading G. W. Stearns’ article in the Journal of 
Education for August 27 on “What the Fourth Power 
Looks Like,” I tried to imagine what the shape of it 
would be. 

I can see that if one face of a cube should be all evenly 
pulled out so as to make a rectangular prism, having the 
exact length of the square of one of the sides of the cube, 
this rectangular prism will always contain the same 
number of cubic inches as the fourth power of its height 
or width. For example, take a cube whose side is three 
inches: 32=9. Now, if we pull out one face six inches 
farther, making the length of the rectangular prism nine 
inches, it is immediately seen that the rectangular prism 
contains eighty-one cubic inches, and eighty-one is the 
fourth power of three. 


7 3 


Likewise, if we now pull out evenly all of one of the 
longer faces of this rectangular prism so that the height 
of it will equal the square of its width, the resulting rec- 
tangular prism will contain the same number of cubic 
inches as are represented by the fifth power of its width. 


» 


And if we now pull out one of the larger faces of this 
rectangular prism the same distance as we did the other 
faces(six inches), we have a perfect cube which contains 
the number of cubic inches which corresponds to the 
sixth power of our original cube. 


| t 

w 

4 
4 


83% 8? = 35. 


Thus we may go on indefinitely making solids which 
contain the same number of cubic inches as any power 
of any number. 

But if we represent the first power by one dimension— 
length; the second power by two dimensions—length and 
width; and the third power by three dimensions—length, 
width, and thickness,—it seems to me, in order to repre- 
sent the fourth power correctly, we must imagine the 
figure which has four dimensions. 

Can any one tell me what shape that would be? 


—_—o—— 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. 


Mainly to amuse myself, I have this summer resorted to an 
old habit and begun again to sketch. I wonder if artists feel 
half as happy as we poor amateurs when they work! When I 
draw ‘‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne!” I always 
sing or whistle. Aside from the undoubted value of nature- 
sketching, there is another educational factor to us more 
important. This is the direction that is given to the myriad 
forms of beauty that lie about us. While I am not conscious 
that I was ever blind to these blessings, I am sure I never so 
deeply realized them as now. The mere vagaries of form, all 
lovely, in the shapes of leaves, is a study and a joy. Just note 
that tangle of fern-like yarrow; of dandelion with downward- 
pointed teeth; of money, with its pretty trailing vine! See 
those seedlings of maple; that mass of curled and crispy dock! 
A picture of all these growing together is a Cook's or Ray- 
mond’s journey in epitome. Ceylon or Brazil shows nothing 
fairer; bigger perhaps, and more audacious. Then recall all 
numerous patterns of fruit and'seed; the hollowed nest of the 


earrot, the frilled casket of hazel, the velvet-lined involucre of 
chestnut, the winged parachute of milk-weed! 

I have spoken here of plants mainly, simply because even in 
vacation I have to talk shop. But everyone in his own way 
will, if he sketches, see broader and broader horizons. He 
will fill his soul with beauty, and such is ‘‘a joy forever.” 

W. Wuirman Balvey. 


0 


PLEASE EXPLAIN. 


Milton in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” (Book VIII., line 122) says : — 


‘* What if the sun 
Be centre to the world, and other stars, 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? 
Their wandering course, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 
In sixth thou seest; and what if, seventh to these, 
The planet earth, so steadfast though she seem, 
Insensibly three different motions move? 
Which else to several spheres thou must ascribe, 
Moved contrary with thwart obliquities, 
Or save the sun his labor, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb supposed, 
Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night; which needs not thy belief, 
If earth, industrious of herself, fetch day, 
Traveling east, and with her part averse 
From the sun’s beam meet night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray.” 


Now, what does he mean by ‘‘ that swift nocturnal and di- 
urnal rhomb,” line 134? What is the antecedent of ‘‘ which,” 
line 131? In fact, I do not understand that passage beginning 
with ‘‘ which,” and ending with ‘‘ the wheel of day and night,” 
at all. I cannot get the grammatical construction of ‘‘ save,” 
or, in truth, any of it. If any of you can help me, I shall be 
grateful. F. R: W. 


ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The report of the tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Physical Edu 
eation, held in New York City, is out. The discussions 
between rival systems of gymnastics, that played so 
large a part in earlier meetings, scarcely appear in 
this one. Among the topics that get most attention are 
anthropometrical measurements and their significance, 
the physiology and hygiene of exercise, school desks and 
vertical script, physical education in normal schools, and 
military drill in the public schools. 

A very interesting and suggestive paper is that by Dr. 
Hartwell of Boston on ‘‘Bowditch’s Law of Growth and 
What It Teaches.” Dr. Bowditch took the height and 
weight of some 25,000 Boston school children twenty 
years ago; it was found that there is a pre-pubertal ac- 
celeration of growth in height and weight both in males 
and females, followed ly a post-pubertal retardation ; 
and that girls, when growing most rapidly, exceed boys 
of like age in height and weight, but that the female ac- 
celeration begins earlier than the male, proceeds faster, 
culminates, and sinks more rapidly. Dr. Hartwell 
argues that during most of school life the girl is from one 
to two years ahead of the boy, mentally and physically, 
and that the common opinion of her inferiority is untrue. 
In his investigation of stuttering in the Boston schools 
he finds three times as many boys as girls who stutter. 
He thinks bad methods in reading are the chief causes of 
stuttering. 

Professor E. R. Shaw of New York City is in favor of 
vertical writing both for the more legible writing and for 
the more hygienic posture. Observation on 200 children 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, or school years, who 
had been using the vertical script for a year and a half, 
showed 80 per cent. of fairly good postures to 20 of bad; 
this is about the reverse of results of the old method. 
For the first two years of school life the child, in any im- 
posed writing or ciphering exercise, ought not to use 
pencil or pen, but should write on the blackboard. If 
pen or pencil is used in the second year, the body of the 
letters should be hal? an inch high. 

Professor E. L. Richards of Yale, on ‘‘The Physical 
Rlement in Education,” names vigor as the prime essen- 
tial result of a man’s education. Training must first be 
physical; through nutrition, motion, and exercise mind 
and will are developed. Systems of exercise are not half 
so important as the person who exercises. The persons 
exercising must be studied first, last, and all the time, 
next their environment, and then the kinds of exercise 
suited to their condition and needs. 

Dr. C. E. Ehinger of West Chester, Pa., Normal, gives 
the result of a statistical inquiry as to ‘Physical Educa- 
tion in Normal Schools.” In 1894 he sent out a circular 
letter to all the normal schools in the country. Some of 
the results: Number of circulars mailed, 179; replies, 97; 
number claiming to give gymnastics regularly, 74; num- 
ber having regular directors, 51; number of instructors 
who are graduates of normal schools of gymnastics, 17; 
gymnastics compulsory, 52; gymnasia, 24; practice 
teaching in gymnastics required in 41. 

Captain E. H. Boyer of New York City and Superin- 
tendent Seaver of Boston speak in favor of military drill 
in the public schools. Superintendent Seaver believes in 
it for high school, but not for lower grades. Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard, Dr. Arnold of New Haven, and Dr. Hartwell 
oppose the system. The last points out that those Euro- 
pean nations that have the most powérful armies prefer 
gymnastics as the best physical training for boys who 
must later on serve in the army. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CORRECTION. 

In noticing “Outlines for Lessons on the Human Body 
in Primary Grades” and ‘“‘Suggestions for Class and Ex- 
perimental Work in Physiology” in the Journal of Octo- 
ber 8, we mentioned that Mrs. Hallock, the author, spoke 
from the standpoint of the educational department of 
the W. C. T. U. We desire to correct that statement, as 
Mrs. Hallock has never been connected with that depart- 
ment, or represented it in any way. Her standpoint is 
that of the teacher, and she has always been employed 
by state or local boards of education. 

NUMBER AND ITS ALGEBRA. By Arthur Lefevre. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 225 pp. 

The University of Texas is giving America some most 
excellent professional writing, and one of the most 
scholarly productions is this discussion and elucidation 
of “Number and Its Algebra.’’ Professor Lefevre is en- 
thusiastic over the perfection of geometry, and corre- 
spondingly exasperated over the imperfection of aritn- 
metie and algebra. He declares that he has never met 2 
satisfactory text-book on either arithmetic or algebra. 
He writes this book with a mission, the making of 
“reasonable arithmeticians” in the common schools, and 
algebraists in the preparatory schools. His positions are 
not new to the progressive, scholarly mathematicians. 
but they are new to the great body of teachers in every- 
day work. Professor Lefevre’s position is suggested by 
Hankel’s ‘Principle of Permanence,’ and Hermann 
Schubert’s “Principle of No Exception.” This latter may 
be found well set forth in “The Tourist” for July, 1894 
The same general view has also been treated by Gross- 
man, Schroeder, Kronecker, and Halsted. Lefevre 
styles it ‘‘ the underlying harmony of the great makers 
of analytic mathematics.’ His great attack is upon those 
authors who ‘‘muddle their text-books by confusing the 
terms concrete and number.” He thinks the idea of 
connecting the two too absurd to be seriously argued, 
and so contents himself with ridiculing it. The section 
which will be read with most interest at this time is his 
reference to McLellan and Dewey’s ‘‘The Psychology of 
Number” in the “International Education Series.” He 
pronounces their position “astounding.” He says, “It is 
much to be regretted that a work of such prestige should 
merely shift the misconception of concreteness from 
numbers to the subjects of calculation.” Of all the criti- 
cisms of these joint authors, Lefevre’s is by far the most 
severe and scholarly. His arraignment is so heroic, so 
clear and professional, that it is incumbent upon them to 
rise and explain. Whoever has read “The Psychology of 
Number” should by all means read this. Lefevre has 
the advantage of these authors, possibly, in being more 
concise, more direct, more easily understood. Two 
great theories have now “clinched,” and one or the other 
should triumph so completely as to set at rest for one gen- 
eration the question of what number as treated in arith- 
metic andalgebra really is. McLellanand Dewey say that 
number is not a magnitude, does n 1 ssess quantity at all, 
and that no number can be multiplied or divided; that 
number is purely abstract, and only concretes can be mul- 
tiplied; that you can only multiply six inches, oranges, 
ete., by four. Lefevre maintains that it is an incon- 
testable fact that numbers are multiplied, and that 
psychology may explain, but cannot question the fact. He 
denies that the origin of number is in measurement. He 
affirms that measurement is not the source of the concept 
of number, but a stimulation to clarify and develop the 
concept. There would seem to be no difficulty in having 
both psychologies line up on this clearly drawn issue 
and argue it to the finish. 


WITH MY NEIGHBORS. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 256 pp. Price, $1.25. 
If ‘“‘variety is the spice of life,’’ as a proverb declares. 

this book is the spice of literature. It contains sixty-five 
brief essays on as many different topics of special in- 
terest. The author has many neighbors, and she gives 
them a cordial greeting, and many valuable lessons 
touching their individual life and their duties in the 
family and in society. She has a word for fathers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and the children, as such. 
These are a few of her topics: ‘“‘Tuckered Out,” ‘““Mother 
brooding,” ‘‘Step-mothers,” “One View of the Maid,” 
“Society Girls,’ “‘A Child’s Savings-bank,”’ “The Keep- 
ing of Diaries and Accounts,” ‘““‘Wedding Bells,” “Our Girl 
as a Woman of Business,’ “How should the old lady 
dress?’’ ‘Women in Public Life,” “Gur Dear Ones Gone,” 
“An Attractive Manner,” “A False Standard of Success,” 
““The New Woman,” ‘Love in Domestic Life,” ‘‘The Un- 
rest of Our Girls,’ ““Good Housekeeping,” “Right Living 
on a Wrong Plane,” ‘““Frankness Between Friends.” The 
thoughts are well conceived, the essays are well written, 
and a healthfui moral and religious spirit pervades them 
all. 

SELECT AMERICAN CLASSICS. New York: American 
Book Company. Cioth. 360 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is rich in choicest selections of American 
classics. For sixty cents, in thoroughly good binding, 
are provided ten of the best selections from Irving's 
“Sketch Book,” “‘Webster’s Three Great Orations at Bun- 
ker Hill,” “The Character of Washington,” and ‘The 
landing of the Pilgrims”; also Emerson’s masterpieces 
in American Essays, ‘““The American Scholar,” “Self Reli- 
ance,’ and ‘“‘Compensation.” There are excellent biogra- 
phies of Irving, Webster, and Emerson. Nowhere else 
can be found, so far as we know, so much of the best of 
the best American writers and speakers, in so good binding, for 
so little money. 

A NEW MANUAL OF METHOD. By A. H. Garlick. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 331 pp. 

This is the most comprehensive book of methods that 
has yet appeared. it treats of every conceivable phase 
of school equipment, administration, and instruction. 
The most vivid imagination could hardly conceive of any 
subject upon which a pupil, teacher, principal, superinten- 
dent or member of a school board could wish anything 
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said that has not been considered in these pages. The 
type is small, but it is given every advantage of variety, 
so that while there is as much as in a book of seven hun- 
dred pages, it is so set out as to be very clear. It is use- 
less to attempt any consideration of the book, which has 
so much upon, literally, six thousand topics, that the re- 
viewer can only say that the comments are eminently 
sensible, the discussion clear, the opinions discriminat- 
ing. It is absolutely a veritable thesaurus of methods. 

One can almost use it as he would a professional diction- 

ary, for it is precisely that and a professional encyclo- 

paedia at the same time. 

ELEMENTARY STUDY OF ENGLISH. Hints to teach- 
ers. By William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cloth. 86 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

These attractive and helpful pages are the expansion, 
in a delightful way, of Dr. Rolfe’s ‘Hints for, Teachers,” 
two pamphlet editions of which have already been used. 
Dr. Rolfe has had a varied and uniformly successful ex- 
perience in teaching and writing English. It is now forty 
years since he made his reputation with the boys and 
girls, eight or ten years old, in a New England academy, 
with other material that was to be found in the schoo} 
reading books of that day. This bock contains also valu- 
able papers on *‘The Grammar School Course in English,” 
“The Teaching of History,” and “The English Language.” 
MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays of the Old Dra- 

matists. Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by A. E. H. 

Swarn. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. 501 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Most of the things which one would like to say of the 
Mermaid Series, things which might have been 
said when the series began with the best plays of Mar- 
lowe, Ford, and Massinger, would now sound like the 
veriest truisms. It is such a very short time since the 
reading public—the public which buys good books and 
has friends with whom to enjoy them of an evening, as 
distinguished fromthe scholarly, university public, which 
reads first editions as a matter of business—has learned 
the foolishness and the wrong to itself of anything short 
of the best books fitly appareled. There have been hand- 
some books to be had for their price, and there have been 
good editions of the best books ever since the printing 
of books began. But those of us who are still very 
young have seen the best editions of the books we wanted 
brought within the reach of all who possess the yearn- 
ings for culture and betterment. The work is far from 
complete, and to our grandchildren these will doubtless 
seem very “good old times,’”’ but enough has been done 
to assure a steady progress, and to enable all who really 
desire to read the books which the world calls good to do 
so, and without injury to eyesight and of self-respect. 

Many better plays have been written than came from 
the pen of Sir John Vanbrugh, who built good houses as 
well as good comedies, but so have vastly more worse 
ones. Writing upwards of 200 years ago, Sir John could 
say many things and suggest things with which every 
one was perfectly well acquainted with a bluntness which 
the more civilized communities have now outgrown. 
Twenty-five years ago there would have been no general 
sale for an unexpurgated edition of these comedies. 
That the public is ready to buy them—and to read them 
as they would not have been read only a short time ago— 
is because the civilized world has just realized that it 
has been growing better during all these years, and that 
it can trust itself,—trust itself to be honest as well as 
good. 

The plays of Sir John Vanbrugh are perhaps only a 
little better than the general run of comedies, but that 
little makes them well worth reading, whether one wants 
to while away an evening, or wishes to make the ac- 
quaintance with the London world of the Restoration. 
They are very clever, the stories are far from hackneyed, 
and the humor, however broad it gets, is not vulgar or 
low. And to most readers, there is the satisfaction of 
feeling that the pleasure of the reading brings with it a 
definite addition to one’s power of enjoying books which 
are not popular by virtue of newspaper advertisements 
and multitudes of contemporary readers. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. From their Declaration of Independence to 

the close of the Civil War. By George Ticknor Curtis. 

(In Two Volumes.) Vol. II., edited by Joseph Culbert- 

son Clayton. New York: Harper & Brethers. Cloth. 

780 pp. Price, $3.60 a volume. 

This is the historic age in American scholarship. 
Never before has the student found such inspiration for 
historical research. It is but a little time since history 
was made a separate department in any American uni- 
versity, and for a time it remained in the scholarly mind 
as merely a by-path in the student’s life. Now, for the 
first time, its devotees in the universities do not stand 
aside in humility in the presence of masters in the classic 
or mathematical courses. Historical research is now a 
science and an art, and publishers are issuing all his- 
torical documents and treatises upon crises and epochs 
by authorities. One of the great works which the pres- 
ent tendency has developed is this masterly t reatment by 
George Ticknor Curtis upon “The Constitutional History 
of the United States.” Of the first volume the Journal 
spoke at length when it appeared. The first volume 
treatsof thecontinental congresses, the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, plans for confederation, first political union of 
states, and thus through every detail down to the adop- 
tion of the constitution and its ratification. This second 
volume devotes nearly 200 pages to opinions concerning 
the nature of the constitution. It is by far the most re- 
liable and valuable treatment thus far given the subject. 
Nowhere else is there so ample and trustworthy con- 
sideration of the first revenue law of the I nited States, 
and the consequent discussion of the tariff question and 
the revenue laws. The history of the “territorial clause 
is important, as is that of the Missourl compromise, 
hoth of which receive eareful attention, clear and force- 
ful discussion. No better presentation of the _- 
slavery agitation can be found than in this work, which 
deals fearlessly, firmly, and critically with every inns a 

the rive and fall of the slave power in America as revea ec 


in legislative and judicial action. The author deals as 
mercilessly with the wild ideas of the North as with the 
secession heresies of the South. It is refreshing to read 
such candid statements of the most trying periods in the 
life of onr government. Not the least valuable portion of 
the work is that which is devoted to copies of important 
state papers concerning constitutional questions and 
citations to legal decisions. Nearly 300 are given to the 
appendix in which these appear. 


OUTLINESOF LOGICANDMETAPHYSICS. ByJohann 
Edward Erdmann, translated by B. C. Burt, Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 253 pp. Price, $1.60. 
Professor Erdmann of the University of Halle has won 

the admiration of Americans by the great works already 

translated for English readers. His philosophy has been 
followed by many of the best American students. This 
work on logic will add to his reputation, for it is a strong, 
sensible, helpful putting of what is desired regarding this 
subject. No one phase of human thought has been so 
perfected in the past as logic. There was a time, not 
long past, in which the certainties of logic were second 
only to those of mathematics. Modern psychology, the 
laboratory method in history, the latest phases of the 
sciences, have indirectly weakened the popular, and even 
the scholarly, estimate of logic. It is healthful, therefore, 
to have such a work as this by Erdmann, which must 
command universal respect, andif it can be very generall: 
read, it will swing back the student mind to a better bal- 
ance between observation and thought. Since Kant and 
Hegel there has been no more masterly philosophical con- 
sideration of logic than that which Erdmann here pre- 
sents. He rescues logic from the delusive snares into 
which it had been led by the formality of Kant and his 
ciseciples. He makes the categories realities, and deals 
with them synthetically, developmentally, and positively, 
with the same certainty that is applied in the laboratory 
method of history or psychology. Evolution has been 
nowhere better utilized or illustrated than by Erdmann, 
who views “being,” “quantity,” “essence,” ‘cause,’ 

“actuality,” etc., as reals as much as the historian does an 

original document, or a psychologist mental phenomena. 

He believes each of the categories capable of spontaneous 

self-limitation, self-sublation into higher truth of evolu- 

tion; into a series or system. The biologist is on no 

firmer ground than Erdmann as a logician, and it is a 

luxury to read one whose vision is so clear that he sees 

ends and truths as distinctly as others see fruits and 

grains. This is a great book, a grand treatment of a 

noble phase of life, a masterpiece. 


BY OAK AND THORN. A Record of English Days. By 
Alice Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 226 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here we have eleven short and interesting sketches 
Very nearly each one describes a visit to some one of the 
places in Old England made notable by literature. One 
of the first chapters is devoted to Devonshire, that beau- 
tiful country of which Charles Kingsley has written such 
an enthusiastic history, and which is also the scene of 
“Westward Ho!” Devonshire seems to have a beauty 
peculiarly its own—‘‘the warm luxuriance, rolling 
wastes, and stormy breakers. Its clefts and chasms are 
enriched by a marvelous fern growth, and cooled by 
mountain streams of limpid water.’’ She also visits the 
quaint town of Clovelly with its wondrous beauty, which 
is, of a truth, “a jewel dropped in a cleft of rock.” 
Another chapter is entitled ‘“‘The Haunt of the Doones.”’ 
Here she tells of being surprised by the name of Ridd, 
and upon inquiry is informed of a certain John Ridd, 
dairyman, “‘but he’s nowise remarkable,” the shopman 
informs her. Thus she is led to follow the foot-prints 
of Lorna’s John “across the moor to Plovers' Bar- 
rows, ...and so on to London Town.” In another 
chapter Miss Brown tells of a visit to Knutsford, the 
Cranford of Mrs. Gaskell’s book. She is shown Darkness 
Lane, through which, resolute, but tremulous, Miss Mat- 
tie was borne on the old sedan chair after her social 
evening at Mrs. Forrester’s, and she also sees the very 
shop pointed out as being the one where the same Miss 
Mattie sold tea and scattered ‘‘comfits.”” The home of 
the Bronte sisters is visited, as well as that of George 
Eliot, and a chapter is devoted to each. 


A HANDBOOK CF VCCAL MUSIC. By John W. Tufts. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 308 pp. Price. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Tufts is one of the most famous authors of musica! 
text-Looks which America has known. He stands as a 
master in this art. He is joint author of three of the 
most valuable series of music books ever placed upon the 
American market,—the Normal Music Course, the Ce- 
cilian Series of Study and Song, and the Common Schoo! 
Course. This is the most elaborate work ever prepared 
for the purpose of giving specific assistance to teachers 
in the use of each bock of each series; though it does 
much more than this, its greatest service evidently lies 
in this direction. It is a close, critical analysis of the 
musie of each of these systems. Mr. Tufts’ treatment of 
the abstruse and difficult topics is so simple and clear 
as to remove all complexity and vagueness: The lan- 
guage is almost entirely non-technical. All in all, the 
hook is one of the greatest centributions yet made to the 
science of public school music. 


GREENOUGH’S SHORTER LATIN 
Condensed and revised by James Brad- 
Boston: 


ALLEN AND 
GRAMMAR. 
street Greenough and Albert A. Howard. 
Ginn & Co. 371 pp. Price, $1.05. 

The text—Allen and Greenough’’— is ample excuse 
for a disquisition on Latin studies, or for a eulogy 
upon American educators in general, and two of them in 
particular. And the excuse for such a use of it ts con- 
siderable, for there is so little to be said of the new books, 
suve unalloyed praise, and that sounds so very flat. Pro- 
fessor Greenough has condensed the largest grammar, be- 
cause the most successful teachers advised him to do so, 
and in doing so he has had the aid of the best advice and 
the most reliable suggestions of the men and women 
whose personal work has done most to make the Allen 


and Greenough grammar a familiar book to the majority 
of the educated men aud women of America. There is 
little cause for reproducing here the explanation of the 
method employed, or of commenting upon the admirable 
manner in which Dr. Howard has performed his part,— 
what usually passes as the “thankless” part of the task. 
Every teacher of Latin, will of course, examine the book, 
and most of them will, sooner or later, employ it in their 
work. The reviewer's duty is performed when he an- 
nounces that the book exists. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn have just issued in 
“The Students’ Series of Latin Classics” the story of 
Turnus, from Vergil’s Aenid—Books VII.-XII. Edited, 
with notes, by Moses Stephen Slaughter, Ph. D. 


The eighth of the bulletins of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the United States department of State con- 
tinues the calendar of the correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson, including memoranda of the letters to Jeffer- 
son, 


The American Sunday School Union, 1,122 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and 111 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
just issued a Hymnal for Primary Classes, containing 
238 hymns and tunes, recitations, and exercises, ete., the 
whole work being a manual for primary Sunday schools, 
of 253 pages. 35 cents per copy. In quantities, 30 cents 
per copy. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish ‘‘French Lessons and 
Exercises,” by C. H. Grandgent, director of French in- 
struction in the Boston schools, a book that will give 
young beginners a substantial start in French, whether 
as a preparation for further conversational work, or for 
further study of grammatical forms and the reading of 
French. Fiexible cloth. 59 pp. Introduction price, 25 
cents. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Berry OF Wyk. By Amv E. Blanchard. Price, $1.25.——TuHe Ora- 
CLE OF BAAL. Edited by J. Provand Webster. Price, $1.50.—Two 
LITTLE WOODEN Snors. By Louisa De Lakame. Price, $1.25.—- 
THE MYSTERY OF THE ISLAND. By Henry Kingsley. Price, $1.25. —— 
Puitipra, By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippmecott Company. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Price, 
$1.75. ——THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EvuROPE. By 
Charles M. Andrews. THE STORY or BonemiaA. By C. Edmund 
Maurice. Price, $1.50. New York: G. Putnam's Sons. 

UNCLE ToOM’S CABIN, By Harriet Beecher Stowe.—HOUSEHOLD 
PAPERS. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Price, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

CovPEE AND MAUPASSANT TALES, Edited by A. Guyot Cameron, 
—ON REND L’ ARGENT, By Frangois Coppée and Thomas Bertrand 
Bronson,.——A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Louis Bevier, Jr. With exer- 
cises by Thomas Logie, Ph.D.——Gorrir’s DiIcHTUNG UND WAHR- 
HEIT. Selections trom books I~-X\1l. By H. C. G. Von Jagemann, 
Price, $1.12. New York: Henry Hoit & Co. 

SYRIA FROM THE SADDLE. By Albert Payson Terhune. Price, $1.50, 
—PLANE GEOMETRY. By George D. Pettee. Price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Silver Burdett, & Co. 

ELINOR BELDEN; or, THE STEP BRotruenrs. By Mrs. Lucy C., Lillie. 
Philadelphia; Henry ‘I. Coates & Co, 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. By J. M. Barrie. Price, $1.50.—NATIONAL 
Cook-Book, By Marian Harland and Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Price, $1.50.— HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY (two 
vols.). By E. Benjamin Andrews. Price, $6.00. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION, Compiled by Mary Stone 
Bruce. Price, 15 cents. ——BIGARREAU. By Andre'Theuriet. Edited 
with notes by ©. Fontaine. Price, 25 cents. ERCK MANN-CHAT- 
RAIN’S LE CONSCRIT DE 1813. Edited with notes by O. B. Super. 
Price, 65 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL GEOMETRY. By C, W. 
Crockett. Price, $1.25. New York: American Book Company. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF Music, By ©. Hubert M. Parry. 
Price, $1.75. —VRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, By James 
Johonnot and Sarah Evans Johonnot., Vrice, $1.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

SHAKESPEARE’S RAPE OF LUCRECE, Price, 45 cents. ——VENUS AND 
Avonis. Price, 45 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER Scorr (2 vols.). By J. G. Lockhart, FAMOUS 
GIVERS AND THEIR Girts. By Sarah K. Bolton. Price, $1.50. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

LEADING AND IMPORTANT ENGLISH Worpbs. By William L. David- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A Book OF HOMESPUN VERSE. By John Langdon Heaton. Price, 
$1.00.——LirTLE MEN AND MAIDS. Frances Hiundage and Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker. Price, $1.25.——REVENGE. By Robert Barr. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

THE STRONG AND WEAK INFLECTION IN GREEK. By B. FB. Hard- 
iIng.——-PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By William W. Speer. Price, 35 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE SWORDMAKER’s SON. By W. O. Stoddard. Price, $1.50,— 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. By ElbridgesS. Brooks, 
Price, $1.50.—— Ru yMeEs oF THE STATES. By Garrett Newkirk, 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Century Company. / 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. by W. F. Rocheleau. Price, 35 
cents. —— SECOND SCIENCE READER. By L. Mae Nelson-Virden. 
Price, 30 cents. TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES Hisrory, 
By Jesse Lewis. Price, 50 cents. BRIEF COURSE IN SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By A. L. Tidd. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Lp 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 2 volumes, Edited by 
Chariotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Price, $5,00,— Rustic Lire 
IN FRANCE. By Andre Theuriet. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Y. Crowell & Co. 

ON THE STAFF. By Oliver Optic. Price, $1.50, —— Pik Rosesup 
CLuB. By Grace Le Baron, Price, 75 cents, — 'TECUMSEH’S YOUNG 
BRAVES. By E. T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.50, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By James Johounot, 
Revised by Sarah Evans Johonnot. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 

Co, 
recorne LATIN GRAMMAR. By James Bradstreet Greenough and 

bert A. Howard. Price, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

WITH SILENCE. By Edward 8. Ellis. Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. 

MoTuerR, BABY, AND NURSERY. 
Price, $1.50. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Wells. Price, $1.50. Boston; Roberts Brothers. ; 

MODERN GREEK MASTERY. By Thomas L. Stedman, Price, $1.50. 
—~— AMYAS EGERTON, CAVALIER. By Maurice H,. Hervey. | Price, 
$1.50. —_ REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE CITY OF 
New York. By Charles H. Haswell. Price, 35.00, IRAS: A Mys- 
TERY. By Theo. Douglas. Price, $1,00,—— AsrvEcTs OF FICTION, 
By Brander Matthews. Price, $1.50. PRIMI Kk OF COLLEGE Foor- 
BALL. By W. H. Lewis. Price, 75 cents. New York: Harper & 


By Genevieve Tucker, M. D. 
By Benjamin W. 


ers. 
GEOMETRY. By J. A. Gillet. DEUTSCHE SPRACH- 
LEHRE. By Carla Wenckebach. —— PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY PHy- 
sics. By Dana Pierce. —- MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS. 
Edited by Leopold Wagner. — GERSTACKER’S IRRFAHRTEN, Edited 


by Marian P. Whitney. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

LITTLE JOURNEYS— LONGFELLOW. By George William Curtis. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A TEXT-Book OF THE History OF SCULPTURE. By {Allan Mar- 
quand and Arthur L, Frothingham, Price, $1.50, New York: Long- 
mans, Green,'& Co. 

HAROLD. By Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton. Price, 20 cents. —— KENIL- 
wortH. By Sir Walter Scott. Price, 20 cents. New York: Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite Io! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 29--31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lynn. 
October 30: Hampden State 
Association, Springfield. 
October 30: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Bridgewater. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

October 30--31: New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, Dover, N. H. 

October 30--31: NorthernIllinois Teachers’ 
Association, Freeport, Ill. 

November 6: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

November 6--7: Central Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Springtield, Ohio. 

November 7: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 


Teachers’ 


November 13: Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Northampton. 
November 12--14: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, St. Albans, Vt. 
November 13: Northwest Middlesex 

. 

County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 
November 26--28: North Central Kansas Asso- 


ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 

November 27: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 
December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

There are thirty-six Maine girls at Wel- 
lesley College this year, 

The Androscoggin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at Livermore 
Falls October 30. Principal Corthell ot 
the Gorham normal school, State Supei- 
intendent Stetson, and Sarah M. Taylor, 
principal of the Portland training school, 
are among the speakers booked. 

The annual session of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Institute will be held ai 
Phillips the last of October. 

Superintendent Lord of Portland has 
completed the statistics of the public 
schools of the city, and finds 586 pupils in 
the high school, 1,596 in the grammar, 
3,108 in the primary, and 113 in the kinder- 
garten. 

Knox county teachers’ convention wus 
held at Rockland October 9, A. A. Badger, 
temporary president, in the chair. Hon. 
W. W. Stetson, Professor A. L. Lane of 
Waterville, and Mrs. G. I, Krench of Port- 
lund delivered addresses, and several 
teachers discussed practical school ques 
tions. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

John H. Bartlett. at present principal 

of the Whipple grammar school at Ports 


mouth, has been elected principal of the 
high school to succeed Irving H. Upton, 
who has accepted a position in a Boston 
high school. Mr. Bartlett is a Dartmouth 
graduate, and a native of Lebanon. 

Fifty of the young men students in the 
Manchester high school refuse to attend 
afternoon sessions, because the school 
board have voted to return to the two- 
session system. 


VERMONT. 

S. W. Landon, principal of Burlington 
high school, is a prominent candidate for 
the position of state superintendent of 
education. He has not sought the office, 
and will not seek it nor employ any meas- 
ures to secure his own election. If elected 
by the legislature, he will accept. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The sixty-third convention of the Ply- 
mouth County Teachers’ Association will 
be held at the state normal school, Bridge- 
water, Friday, October 30, 1896, at 10 a. m. 

BOSTON. The conferences of primary 
teachers which were conducted by Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold last year, as voluntary 
meetings, will be continued this year by 
request. In order to facilitate discussion, 
and afford a study of the deails as well as 
the principles of school work, the confer- 
ences will be divided into grades. The 
meetings will be held at the Girls’ high 
school on West Newton street on Tues- 
days after school. The conferences are 
intended for mutual benefit. All teachers 
who desire the advantages arising from 
discussion of common experience and a 
progressive study of their work are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Questions,, re- 
ports, study of specimens of work, class 
exercises, and records of school achiev- 
ments elsewhere will becomein turn a part 
of the programme. The subjects will be: 
“The Programme,” ‘‘Language Lessons,” 
“Literature,” “Word Study,” ‘Number,” 
“Seat Work,” “Nature Study,” “Reports of 
the Year’s Work.” 

The Boston normal school has organized 
its first class of college graduates for a 
one year’s normal course. The class num- 
bers seven young ladies, graduates from 
Smith, Wellesley, Radcliffe, and Boston 
University. Such a course should be open 
to young men, candidates for high school 
positions, in some one or more of our nor- 
mal schools. 

The People’s Temple, one of Boston’s 
most popular church organizations, gives, 
each year, a delightful entertainment 
course, at the very low price of $1.00. 
This season’s course—on Monday even- 
ings from October 12 to December 28 in- 
clusive—consists of excellent entertain- 
ers, among which are John Thomas, the 
Boston Instrumental club (ten members 
from the Boston Symphony orchestra), 
Women’s Philharmonic orchestra, and 
Baldwin’s cadet band. 

CAMBRIDGE. The University City 
mourns the loss of Nathan Lincoln (born 
January 18, 1822, died September, 1896), 
for forty years the musical director of the 
public schools, a genius in teaching, a 
scholar in literature, brilliant in criticism. 
His term of service (1850 to 1890) was 
longer than that of any other music 
teacher in any one city or town in 
America. At the time of his resignation 
in 1890, Superintendent Francis Cogswell 
said of him: “In the beginning the teach- 
ing was essentially rote teaching, but 
with the increasing interest in the study 
of music the instruction became more and 
more scientific in its character, and it has 
kept pace with the advanced methods of 
instruction in all other branches. With 
rare qualities of mind and heart, with un- 
questioned knowledge of the subject he 
has tanght, with devotion to his chosen 
profession, Mr. Lincoln has gone from 
school to school these forty years, faith- 
fully and successfully doing his work, re- 
spected and loved by teachers and pupils 
alike.” 

There were 1,900 applications for ad- 
mittance to the several departments at 
Harvard University at the opening of the 
fall term. 

The college preachers for 1896-97 are: 
ltey. Professor Francis G. Peabody, D. D., 
ot Cambridge; Bishop John H. Vincent, 
D. D., of Topeka, Kan.; Rev.S. M. Mc Con- 
nell, D. D.,of Brooklyn; Rev. P.S. Moxom, 
DD. D., of Springfield; Rev. W. W. Fenn of 
Chicago, Il., and Rev. George Hodges, D. 
of Cambridge. 

WESTFIELD. The new principal of 
the normal school, Charles S. Chapin, is 
a native of Westfield, where he was born 
October 15, 1859. He was valedictorian of 
class (76) in the Worcester high 
school, and was at the head of his class 


his 


(80), Wesleyan University. In his 
college course he took seven 
hest prizes in the university. He 


was for two years principal of the Brook- 
field, Mass., high school, three years a sub- 
master in the Worcester high, during 


which time he studied law; he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in ’84. He resigned his 
position in Worcester, and became a part- 
ner with John R. Thayer, a leading law- 
yer of that city. After two years of prac- 
tice, he chose to return to the teaching 
profession. He taught three years in the 
Hartford high school, and in '90 was 
chosen principal of the Fitchburg high 
school, which at that time had a member- 
ship of but 275; in six years he has in- 
creased this to 725, the greatest record 
ever made by any high school teacher in 
New England, and this in a city that has 
had no special increase in population. 
The Quincy School Association will 
have its annual dinner at the Thorndike 
on the evening of November 12. All old 
Quincey school boys are invited. This 


. school was named in honor of Mayor 


Quincy’s grandfather. 


Announcement is made of the gift to 
Mount Holyoke College of $40,000 by Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, this being in addition to 
the $10,000 which he promised the Mount 
Holyoke Association of New York and 
Brooklyn to aid the association in erecting 
the Mary Brigham memorial cottage. 
Several other small gifts have been re- 
ceived, and still others are expected. 
There is serious talk of removing the col- 
lege from South Hadley, provided some 
city like Springfield or Worcester would 
give a sufficiently large sum to warrant 
such a step. The buildings still remain- 
ing on the old site are worth $150,000. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Boston October 30. Gram- 
mar section in People’s church, primary 
section in Park-street church. Francis 
Cogswell, president; George M. Wads- 
worth, secretary. 

As a preliminary to the first teachers’ 
institute ever held in Clinton under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts board of 
education, a public meeting was held re- 
cently in Bigelow hall. ‘Some Phases 
of Modern Education” was the topic of dis- 
cussion, and the speakers were Rev. A. E. 
Winship and four agents of the state 
beard of education—Messrs. John T. 
Prince of West Newton, J. W. MacDonald 
of Stoneham, Henry T. Bailey of North 
Scituate, and A. W. Edson of Worcester. 

About 100 of the Bradford Alumni So- 
ciety attended the recent annual meeting 
held at the academy. The earliest as well 
as the latest graduates were represented. 
The principal exercises were an address 
of welcome by the principal, Miss Allen, 
responded to by the president, Miss Hall, 
an address on ‘‘Shakespeare on Music,” by 
Professor Louis Elson of Boston, a social 
half hour, and a dinner. 

Superintendent Search of Holyoke has 
issued a circular to all his principals of 
public schools asking them to observe 
three special festivals during the year. A 
fall festival, the day immediately preced- 
ing the annual thanksgiving, the morning 
to be devoted to school exercises, and the 
afternoon in distributing small gifts to the 
poor. The second festival to be held on 
Washington’s birthday, for patriotic pur- 
poses, and the third in commemoration of 
Arbor day. This suggestion and effort 
are worthy of attention and general adop- 


tion. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will 
be held in Providence October 29, 30, 31, 
1896. 

PROVIDENCE. Principal George FE. 
Churchof the Peace-street grammarschool 
and his first assistant, Miss Charlotte 
Blundell, have taught together in the 
same schoolhouses, he in the capacity of 
principal, and she as first assistant, for 
almost twenty-five years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The principals of the Hartford schools 
have taken the initiative in regard to cele- 
brating the approaching birthday of Dr. 
Henry Barnard. At the request of these 
principals a meeting was called at New 
Haven in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association Friday, October 16, to take 
into consideration the project for a proper 
celebration of the event. Dr. Barnard is 
one of the oldest educators in the state, 
and was one of the originators of the state 
board. It is expected that all teachers in 
the state will be interested in this move- 
ment. 

The Norwich Free Academy, which has 
for forty years been of great value to the 
city of Norwich, celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary October 22, and its exercises 
were of more than local interest. The 
first principal was Professor Elbridge 
Smith of Dorchester, and he and other 
principals took part in the celebration. <A 
large number of distinguished men have 
gone out from this institution in the forty 
years during which it has existed, and it 
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is one of the strongest schools of its kind 
in the state. 

It is announced that from the 290 
courses of junior and senior elective 
studies at Yale, American history has been 
chosen by 350 students, economics by 261, 
social science by 213, European history by 
190, and law and jurisprudence by 141. 
Until recently the history of their own 
country was a branch of study which 
American college students had little 
chance to pursue. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The art school of the National Academy 
of Design in New York has 120 students. 

The New York City Primary Teachers’ 
Association began its session on methods 
of teaching on Friday, October 16, and 
will meet regularly for the present every 
Friday at 4 p. m. A. Magovern is presi- 
dent and J. E. Archer secretary. 

The unmarried teachers of Brooklyn 
have brought a protest against the board 
of education for appointing married 
women to positions in the schools, which 
they claim belong to them. They have 
emphasized their protest by an indigna- 
tion meeting, in which it was resolved to 
appeal to the legislature to prohibit the 
employmentof women, who have husbands 
under fifty years of age, in the schools of 
Brooklyn. 

The four large schools of Brooklyn, the 
Polytechnic Institute, the Pratt Institute, 
Packer, and Adelphi, schools of which the 
city is justly proud, opened for the year 
1896--97 with excellent prospects. 

Superintendent Skinner of the New 
York state department of public instruc- 
tion, who is president of the National 
Educational Association, and chairman 
of the executive committee of that body, 
has issued a call for the thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the association, to be held 
in Milwaukee in the first week in July, 
1897. 

Brooklyn schools are also much over- 
crowded. Three thousand five hundred 
and sixty children were refused admis- 
sion at the opening of the year for the 
want of room. Thirteen night-schools 
are opened for a term of work. Young 
men and women of the city not pupils in 
the day schools are also admitted. These 
schools are under the control of a special 
committee, and are provided with experi- 
enced and competent teachers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Teachers’ Association of Morris 
County held a meeting at Dover October 
10. The following addresses were deliv- 
ered: ‘Value of Summer Schools,’”’ County 
Superintendent Martin Luther Cox; “A 
Course of Reading for Children,” Superin- 
tendent W. L. R. Haven of Morristown. 
“Shall music and drawing be taught in all 
our public schools? Yes,’ Superintendent 
J. H. Hulsart of Dover; “Child Study,” 
Miss Lillie A. Williams of the New Jersey 
state normal school. One hundred and 
fifty teachers were present. 

The teachers of Orange are making ar- 
rangements for a bazaar to be held for the 
benefit of the teachers’ retirement fund. 
The law providing for this fund was 
passed at the last meeting of the state 
legislature. President S. E. Manness of 
the State Teachers’ Association and Miss 
Elizabeth A. Allen of Jersey City were un- 
tiring in their efforts to secure favorable 
legislative notice for the bill. 

Dr. William N. Barringer, for many 
years a familiar figure at all important 
educational gatherings, has resigned his 
position of city superintendent of Newark, 
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and Superintendent Charles H. Gilbert of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been elected to the 
position. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Professor S. C. Schmucker of the West 
Chester state normal school gave several 
valuable and entertaining talks at the 
home congress of the Food Fair in session 
in Boston. Among his subjects were 
“Leaving the Home Farm,” which dealt 
with the often-unobserved habits of plant 
life, and “Little Brothers of the Air.” a 
talk on bird life. 

Educational News has the follow- 
ing regarding Dr. George Morris Philips 
of the West Chester normal school: 

G. M. Philips was born at Atglen, Ches- 
ter county, Penn., in 1851. His early edu- 
cation was received in the local schools, 
and his college preparation in the high 
school conducted by Professor William E. 
Buck. In 1867 he entered Lewisburg 
University (now Bucknell), from which 
place he was graduated in the classical 
course in 1871. In 1884 the same institu- 
tion conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Immediately after 
graduation, Professor Philips was elected 
professor of mathematics in Monongahela 
College, in Western Pennsylvania; this 
position he held until the spring of 1873, 
when he was elected to a similar position 
in the West Chester normal school. In 
1878 he resigned the position at West 
Chester to become professor of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy in Lewisburg Univer- 
sity, where he remained until 1881, when 
Professor Maris resigned the principalship 
of the normal schoo!, and he was elected 
his successor. That he is the proper man 
for the place is most fully shown by the 
manner in which the institution has grown 
under his administration, and by the es- 
teem in which he is held by the mem- 
bers of the faculty now laboring with 
him. He is at present a director in the 
National Bank of Chester county, and in 
the Dime Savings Bank of Chester county; 
manager of the Chester county hospital; 
president of the Chester County Historical] 
Society; a member of the college and uni- 
versity council of Pennsylvania, and a 
trustee of Bucknell University. He has 
served as president of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania; vice-presi- 
dent of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation of the United States; and for 
seven years president of the microscopical 
society of West Chester. In 1881 he was 
elected to and declined the principaiship 
of the Indiana (Pa.) state normal school. 
In 1888 he refused to accept the presidency 
of Bucknell University, although unani- 
mously elected to that position by the 
board of trustees, and in 1890 he declined 
Jovernor Beaver’s offer of the position of 
state superintendent of public instruction 
of Pennsylvania. As an institute instruc- 
tor and a platform lecturer, Dr. Philips is 
very much sought after in this and other 
states. He has also written extensively, 
his works embracing astronomy, natural 
philosophy, civil government of Pennsy|- 
vania, and geography of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Philips is a member of the First Bap- 
tist church of West Chester, in which he 
has served as deacon for many years; he 
is also a member of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, being a direct descendant in the 
third generation from Lieutenant John 
Philips, who was born in Wales and 
served his country, with his three 
brothers, during the Revolutionary war. 

The Quincy Mansion school, Horace M. 
Willard, principal, opens this year with 
every prospect of a grand future. It is as 
ideal a place for a girls’ school as can be 
found in the state. 

A meeting of the Bradford County 
Teachers’ Association was held, for two 
days, at Rome, the middle of September. 
President Terry being absent, Superin- 
tendent Putnam acted as chairman. Rev. 
David Davies, 0. F. Young, L. L. Vought, 
Charles Colegrove, and Professor E, Quin- 
lan delivered lectures. Several other 
gentlemen read papers and shared in the 
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discussion of subjects. Appropriate reso- 
lutions were reported and passed. The 
meeting was well attended, and the exer- 
cises very interesting. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 
7 at Clark hall, 
, ; ollowed by general dis- 
cussion. M. J. Edgar, secretary; R. C 
Smith, president. 

CINCINNATI. Superintendent W. H. 
Morgan has been connected with the 
schools as pupil, teacher, member of the 
school board, or as superintendent for 
fifty-two consecutive years. Is there 
another such record in the country? He 
began teaching forty years ago this 
autumn. He is as efficient, as vigorous, 
as progressive as a man twenty years 
younger. He has a beautiful residence 
upon the brow of a hill, 277 feet above the 
Ohio, whose valley stretches out before 
them for a long distance in both direc- 
tions. Mrs. Morgan is a sister of Gov- 
ernor Bushnell. Superintendent Morgan 
is an active member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati University. Cin- 
cinnati has 1,000 slides, which are used in 
all the grammar schools of the city. In 
the use of the stereopticon for history, 
seography, and literature, Cincinnati is 
cne of the leading cities in the country. 
Mr. Morgan’s grandfather taught in the 
city till he was seventy-nine years of age. 
Thirty-nine of the family connections of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan have taught school. 
There are 889 teachers in the city, with 
400 more in the county who are closely 
affiliated. These have a Teachers’ An- 
nuity Guild with a fund of $45,000. 
Their fair netted them $16,000. The 
teachers are planning for a chapter house 
and for them to plan is to. exe- 
cute. They are a talented, professional, 
loyal body of teachers, and now that they 
have decided that it would be _ profes- 
sionally advantageous to have a chapter 
house, they will have it. The Teachers’ 
Club already numbers 600, with annual 
dues $2. The number will soon be in- 
creased to 1,200 and more from the 
teachers of the city and county suburbs. 
This will give an annual income of about 
$2,000 above necessary expenses. This 
will provide for much interest money. 
They will take the stock themselves, 
largely, and will build so as to have good 
rental income. There are six teachers’ 
societies in the city, where there was none 
when Mr. Morgan came into office. The 
Annuity Guild Teachers’ Club, Mathesis 
Society of Women Teachers, Principals’ 
Association, Assistant Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, German Teachers’ Associaton, and 
terman Teachers’ Benevolent Society. 
The Annuity Society’ was organized in 
1890. Since then two have died, and there 
are already nine pensioners, drawing 
about $350 a year each. There is now a 
good pension law, which goes into effect 
in September, 1897, and annuities begin 
September, 1899. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Hull gift of $1,000,000 to the Chi- 
cago University for biological labora- 
tories is due to Mrs. Edward Roby, E. A. 
Shed, and C. B. Shed. This gift is now 
supplemented by the proffered use of 3,000 
acres of land, valued at half a million 
dollars. This makes it possible for the 
university to control all the land and 
water around Wolf lake, and the channel 
connecting it with Lake Michigan. The 
biological students will also be provided 
by the same generous donors with an un- 
rivalled water course for a ’varsity’ crew, 
and dormitories for biological students, 
and boats for their use. 

A yaluable paper upon “Patriotism in 
Our Public Schools” was prepared and 
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read before the Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at their last annual meeting, by 
Professor C. P. Colgrove of the university. 
This paper has since been published in 
the American Magazine of Civics. It 
should have a wide circulation among 
teachers and school officers. 

A novel plan to assist dull pupils was 
put in operation at Waukegan, at the be- 
ginning of the school term. In addition 
to the regular departments in each school, 
an “ungraded department” was opened, 
the province of which is to care for those 
who have not been to school for several 
years, and who now desire to avail them- 
selves of school privileges, but who do 
not seem to class well in any of the regu- 
lar departments; for those who have 
completed the grammar grades and who 
do not desire to take the regular work of 
the high school, but are anxious to be- 
come more proficient in the so-calied 
common-school branches; and for all 
pupils over fourteen years of age and less 
than twenty-one whose education, in the 
judgment of the superintendent, can be 
better provided for in this department 
than in other departments of the school. 
In this new department special emphasis 
wili be placed on the practical side of 
education. 

CHICAGO. October 3 was observed by 
the Chicago University this year for the 
first time as “Non-resident class day.” 
At 3 o’clock President Harper addressed 
the newly registered class in Kent hall. 
The enrollment in this class for this year 
is upwards of 1,200. There are courses in 
history, political economy, sociology, 
modern languages, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences on Saturdays and in the 
evenings. This is the greatest departure 
yet made by any university for the ad- 
vantage of earnest students who are un- 
able to enroll as regular college students. 

The Lewis Institute opens this season 
with a good plant and faculty. It has an 
endowment of nearly $2,000,000, the gift 
of Allan C. Lewis in 1877, the original 
gift of half a million having reached the 
present munificent figures in the hands of 
James M. Adsit, Henry ‘F. Lewis, and 
Hugh A. White. The new building is on 
West Madison street, in the heart of the 
business section of the west side. It oc- 
cupies a large part of one square, and is 
of six stories. The equipment is in every 
way first class. All work is to be upon 
the laboratory plan. The recitations 
will all be an hour and a half, and no 
teacher will be overworked. It takes 
pupils direct from the grammar school. 
Two hundred have been admitted this 
season. The total capacity of the build- 
ing is 1,000, and in four years this capa- 
city will certainly be tested. The build- 
ing and equipment has cost about a quar- 
ter of a million. The faculty consists of: 
George N. Carman, director, William A. 
Greeson, dean of the faculty, Edwin H. 
Lewis, Charles W. Mann, Clarence E. Du 
Puy, Alfred M. Wilson, Henry B. Kum- 
mel, Charles W. Carman, Caroline L. 
Hunt, Lea De Lagneau, Herbert E. Cobb, 
Milo G. Derham, Louis E. Pope, Warren 
R. Smith, Jessie L. Jones, Henry E. Kim- 
ball, Lulu C. Daniels, Helen D. Street, 
Philemon B. Kohlsaat, Jane KF. Noble. 


WISCONSIN. 
Stute Editor, LILLIAN B. WEBSTER, 

Miss Mary E. Oakey, assistant principal 
of the Rhinelander schools for several 
vears, will teach in the high school at 
Sheboygan. Miss Anna I. Oakey goes 
from Shawano to the schools of Phillips. 

Miss Mary Spence, a graduate of the 
Fond du Lac high school and the State 
University, leaves the Chicago schools to 
accept a position in the high school at 
Superior. 

Miss Mary L. Carlton, who graduated 
from the State University, is to be assist- 
ant principal of the De Forest high school 
the coming year. 

The Rev. Homer J. Vosburgh, who was 
principal of the academy 1892 to ‘9i, has 
been re-elected. The outlook for Way- 
land was never more promising. Im- 
portant improvements are being made in 
the buiidings and grounds. 

The Whitewater state normal schoo! 
opened with about 100 new _ students 
the first ~week. Miss Jandewalker’s 
place as_ critic teacher is filled by 
Miss Mavity, who has been connected with 
the Indiana schools. Miss Winslow's 
place in the primary department has been 
filled by Miss Ball from Michigan. 

Arthur Burch, formerly principal of the 
Sixteenth Ward school, Milwaukee, and 
at present president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, has been elected as- 
sistant city superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee public schools. 

Miss Ida Cravath, a graduate of the 
Whitewater normal school, and subse 
quently of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


has been elected supervisor of drawing in 
the Madison city schools. 

Miss Caro Bucey, State University, has 
been engaged as assistant principal of the 
Darlington high school. 

The new Superior state normal schoo! 
is conceded to be one of the finest- 
equipped buildings, for its purpose, in the 
state. The school has just opened with an 
enrollment of 150 in the normal depart- 
ment. The same courses of study are pur- 
sued as in the other state normal schools. 
The teachers are: President, I. C. MeNeil, 
psychology, pedagogy; E. W. Walker, in- 
stitute conductor, history, civies; N. A. 
Harvey, natural and physical sciences; G. 
Bowman, mathematics, reading; 
Catharine Schlegel, literature, English, 
sremmar; Marie E. Doyle, supervisor oi 
practice, methods; Irma Reel, German, 
penmanship, bookkeeping; Jennie C. 
Iivans, physical culture; general assist- 
ants, C. M Smith, Sophie Runnie, Georgia 
Barker, and Miss L. Pinkham. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROLT. A committee of nine 
teachers, with Wales C. Martindale as 
chairman, S. E. Whitney, Clark B. Hall, 
F. W. Moe, Helen W. McKerron, H. Ada- 
line Duncan,-Benjamin A. Nolan, Miss M. 
M. Lenahan, and Harriet A. Marsh, to ad- 
vise the superintendent, W. E. Robinson, 
regarding the course of study. This in 
brief is their report: The course of study 
at present does not contain any unneces- 
sary subject, but that certain requirements 
can be eliminated without impairing its 
practical usefulness, and that some re- 
arrangement of the remaining matter 
would be conducive to an increased degree 
of thoroughness in the pupii’s work and 
understanding of his subjects. A course 
of study cannot, in the nature of things, 
be permanent. We recommend a time 
limit of one hour per week in each of these 
branches—drawing, physical culture, 
music. Much time is saved by teaching 
the different subjects in their true rela- 
tion. But while your committee believes 
in further correlation, we should deplore 
the unification of the work to such an ex- 
tent, if such be possible, that any study be 
so far merged in the whole, as to lose its 
value as a means of discipline, or as to de- 
tract from the power to be gained by its 
pursuit and become a mere means of ac- 
quiring information. Through organiza- 
tion power is gained, the magic touch of 
which opens an avenue to success in all 
lines of industry and in all walks of life. 
Power is a word very much used in con- 
nection with mental action. Is the source 
of this power to be gained by the research 
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of psychologist, the contact of teacher, the 
experimentation of psychologist, or by the 
unselfish union and devotion of all? 
Knowledge, which assists the student to 
further acquirements, which is so organ- 
ized and systematized as to be at his com- 
mand at all times, which gives that dis- 
cipline of mind and action so sought 
after by educators and so rarely found, is 
rained through power secured under the 
right impulse. That mental assimilation, 
which unites all parts and points of con- 
tact, which places the entire being in mo- 
tion, which makes a complete circuit with 
the least resistance, should be the result 
sought by correlation. School men have 
been slow to make changes in school 
courses. They have possibly been too 
conservative. We should have had more 
iconoclasts in the work. We must ad- 
vance. Wecan not stand still. Teachers, 
under the impulse of thought, reaching out 
for the new, abandon tHe old forever. 
The transition never being discovered, 
until the new appears to be their own 
creation. In the education of the child 
we must consider and see that his artifi- 
cial wants be not disproportionately in- 
creased, that an aversion to honest labor 
be not created, that we do not too largely 
usurp the place of the home, but that 
through our guidance he becomes a better 
and more patriotic citizen, a more high- 
minded and moral man, a more useful 
member of society, and a more fully- 
rounded member of the body politic. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

W. H. Blakely of Dows is principal of 
the Lincoln schools. 

Muscatine’s handsome and commodious 
new high school building will be occupied 
soon, 

Superintendent H. C. Hollingsworth 
continues to do excellent work in Albia. 

The state normal school enrollment is 
running up into the thousands. 

Professor J. C. Gilchrist’s lecture to 
summer normal institutes on Horace 


For Your Protection 
we positively state that 
this remedy does not 
contain mercury or any 
other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal Passa- 
es, Allays Inflammation, 


IT WILL CURE. 


Heals aud Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 
Restores the Senses of 


Tasteand Smell. COLD 'v HEAD 


A particle is applied directly into the nostrils 
Is agreeable. 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail; sam- 
ples 10c. by mail. 

4) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York 


Mann, whose pupil he was, is highly 
spken of. 

Misses Clara Haynes and Mary Eng- 
land, teachers at Oskaloosa, spent the 
summer on the Pacific coast. 

Miss Linnie K. Myers, for the past 
three years instructor in the Oskaloosa 
high school, is teaching this year in the 
Pueblo, Col., high school. 

J. P. Doods, formerly in charge of the 
Brooklyn and Sigourney schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the Grundy 
Center school, successor to W. D. Wells. 

J. P. Haggett of Armstrong succeeds W. 
F.. Barr at Green. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


State Editor, Geo. W. Colborn, Grafton. 

Many of our schools have been obliged 
to arrange for more seating room. Super- 
intendent Crocker of Ransom county is 
one of the most popular and progressive 
school men in the state. His country was 
the first to adopt free and uniform text- 
books, even before the law made provi- 
sions for it. Professor D. Steward of 
Fargo is doing a great work as city super- 
intendent. The laws’ requiring the 
schools to purchase flags and Interna- 
tional dictionaries, and specifying the 
days when school meetings shall be held, 
are not regarded in many instances. The 
vertical system in writing is popular 
among our teachers. There is great de- 
mand for school libraries. Dr. L. C. 
Lord is president of the Moorhead Union 
normal school. Miss Alice Oldham is do- 
ing excellent work in the Pembina 
schools. Miss Lucy Slocum, who taught 
successfully at Crystal, is now teaching at 
Hamilton. Mr. Colman, principal of 
Cavalier schools, has been nominated for 
county superintendent in place of Mr. 
Jackson. 

The school board of Grafton have de- 
cided to build additional rooms to meet 
the demand of increased school popula- 


tion. Summer schools and tri-county as- 
sociations are taking the place of 
teachers’ institutes. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Philip M. Fisher, for many years editor 
of the Pacific Educational Journal, pre- 
viously superintendent of the schools of 
Alameda county, is now principal of the 
Polytechnic highschool of Oakland, which, 
although opened this season, already 
numbers nearly 500 students. This school 
has a strong commercial department, and 
is well equiped in all manual training 
lines. Already they have been forced to 
put in fifteen teachers. 

Professor Herald Whiting, formerly of 
Cambridge, Mass., left by his will $20,000 
to the University of California. This is 
the largest university on the Pacific coast, 
having an enrollment of 2,200 students. 
The will gives the same amount to Har- 
vard University. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS. 

The Bloomfield Academy at Denison, 
Tex., the largest institution of learning in 
the Chickasaw nation, was burned Octo- 
ber 3. Loss, $18,000. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Chautauquan for October con- 


tains two important papers bearing on the 
great political question of the day. Pro- 
fessor W. G. Sumner of Yale University 
presents arguments on ‘‘The Single Gold 
Standard,” and General James B. Weaver, 
Populist candidate for governor in ‘92, 
treats in a telling manner ‘The Free Coin- 
age of Silver.” A charmingly written 
article on “Cardinal Richelieu,’ by James 
Breck Perkins, does much to sustain the 
high intellectual standard of the maga- 
zine. Of startling interest is the paper on 
“The Opium Traffic in California,’ by 
Frederick J. Masters. It is accompanied 
by flash-light views of opium dens in 
Chinatown, and is a _ forcible protest 
against our national crime of legalized 
opium selling. The editor deals in a 
masterful manner with “An _ Oriental 
Statesman Among Us,” and “The Bicycle 
Duly Considered,” while the Current His- 
tory and Opinion, Talk About Books, and 
Cc. L. S. C. departments are conducted with 
their usual success. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. 
T. L. Flood. 


—‘As Maine Goes, so Goes the Union” 
is a trenchant article by the Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed in the November Forum. od- 


ward P. Clark, under the title ‘‘The ‘Solid 
South’ Dissolving,”’ contributes an inter- 
esting study of the way in which the South 
grew from normal divisions into solidity 


; 
| 

A 


Baby doesn’t always find this world an 
inviting place to come to. It is a world of 
struggle, at the best. Prospective mothers 
ought to make it as hopeful a world as pos- 
sible for the little stranger. It is her duty 
at least to confer on her baby as strong and 
healthy a constitution as possible, by keep- 
ing her own physical and mental condition 
at its best during the expectant time. 

The best promoter of health and cheer- 
fulness a prospective mother can have is 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It tones 
up the whole system and gives special 
strength and elastic power to the delicate 
organism concerned in parturition. It 
makes the mother stronger and brighter in 
body and mind; it shortens confinement, 
makes delivery easy and entirely free from 
danger; gives the mother recuperative en- 
ergy and power, and promotes an abundant 
supply of nourishment for the child. 

Delicate women should be extremely care- 
ful not to imperil their health by resorting 
to any preparation put up by unskilled, un- 
educated persons, or mere nurses. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the only 
preparation of its kind invented by a regu- 
larlv graduated physician, an eminent spe- 
cialist of thirty years’ experience. 

The most valuable knowledge for women, and 
especially for prospective mothers, is contained 
in Dr. Pierce's great 1oo8-page free book, ‘‘ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser."’ 
Several chapters are devoted to women’s repro- 
ductive physiology. There are over 300 illustra- 
tions and colored plates. A paper-bound copy 
will be sent absolutely free on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing om/y. Ad- 
cress World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. a French cloth-bound, em- 
bossed, and beautifully stamped binding is pre- 
ferred, send ten cents extra, 31 cents in all, to pay 
the extra cost of this more handsome binding. 


and the way in which that solidity is now 
disappearing. E. W. Codington discusses 
the money question, and suggests a plan 
for placing our financial system upon a 
sound basis. Dr W. K. Brooks of Johns 
Hopkins University writes on ‘“‘Woman 
from the Standpoint of a Naturalist,” dis- 
cussing in particular the zoological as- 
pects of female suffrage. W. K. Stride, in 
a striking article entitled “‘The Immediate 
Future of Armenia,” advances a very 
original plan for solving the Eastern ques- 
tion. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe discusses 
the same problem. Henry D. Lloyd, in a 
study entitled ‘‘Emerson’s Wit and 
Humor,” shows the sage of Concord in an 
entirely new light—that of a wit of the 
highest order. William Ferrero, a rising 
young Italian criminologist, contributes 
a thoughtful and suggestive paper en- 
titled “Work and Morality.” Professor 
Taussig of Harvard writes very plain- 
spokenly about ‘“‘Bond Sales and the Gold 
Standard.’ Other articles in the Novem- 
ber number are: ‘The Future of Spelling 
Reform,” by Benjamin E. Smith; and 
“Another Phase of the New Education,” 
by Miss Gertrude Buck of the University 
of Michigan. 


—The complete novel in the November 
issue of Lippincott’s is “An Interrupted 
Current,” by Howard M. Yost, a new 
writer with a happy knack of story-tell- 
ing. “The Land of the Five Tribes,” i. e., 
Indian territory, is instructively described 
in brief space by Allan Hendricks. 
“Modern Ancestors and Armorial Bear- 
ings’? are lightly handled by Adriaan 
Schade van Westrum. The “Two Sides” 
of a long-standing controversy—between 
editors and those who seek to be con- 
tributors—are considered by Frederic M. 
Bird. Dr. James Weir, Jr., a promising 
naturalist of Kentucky, finds in some of 
the animals what he calls ‘‘The Sixth 
Sense” or homing instinct, which enaples 
them to return promptly to their quarvers 
after an outing. ‘‘Bread, Condiments, 
and Fruits” are discussed in order by Cal- 
vin Dill Wilson. The poetry of this num- 
ber is by Ella Gilbert Ives, Carrie Blake 
Morgan, and Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 


—Godey’s Magazine for November has a 
strong election-time flavor. Rufus R. 
Wilson’s illustrated article on “Conduct- 
ing a National Campaign” presents in a 
highly interesting way facts that it is the 
duty of all citizens to be familiar with, and 
answers the important question so often 
asked: ‘“‘What becomes of the large sums 
collected every four years by the national 
committees?” “In Quaint Old Zoar” de- 


seribes the charming little Ohio settle- 
ment to which Major McKinley has be- 
taken himself for rest during the cam- 
paign; and Mr. Lay’s “Life of Franklin,” 
which was met with a very cordial recep- 
tion, is continued in a profusely illustrated 
installment entitled ‘“‘Franklin the Poli- 
tician and the Statesman.” General Cas- 
sius M. Clay, Colonel Fred Grant, Charles 
A. Dana, Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, Eliza Archard Conner, ‘‘Jen- 
nie June’ Croly, and others contribute 
opinions on the claims of Anna Ella Car- 
roll for the credit of planning the Ten- 
nessee campaign in the civil war, which 
Godey’s has very thoroughly exploited in 
recent numbers. The “Talks by Success- 
ful Women” and the Fashion department 
are up to the usual standard. Price, $1.00 
a year. New York: The Godey Company. 


—The Arena closes its sixteenth volume 
with the November number, which is one 
of the most notable issues of that progres- 


sive magazine. It contains striking 
papers on the money question by Pro- 
fessor Frank Parsons of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law, Justice Walter 
Clark, LL. D., of the supreme bench of 
North Carolina, Hon. William H. Stan- 
dish, and B. O. Flower, the editor. <A 
paper by Mrs. Mary M. Harrison, who has 
for years made a study of child life, on 
“Children’s Sense of Fear,” will be of 
especial interest to those engaged in train- 
ing the young. Boston. 


Royat Buve Line Tours. 


After heat of political campaign, take 
rest and recreation on Royal Blue Line 
Washington Excursion, leaving Boston 
Tuesday evening, November 3. Stop 
at Riggs House. $27 covers all ex- 
penses for eight days. Personally con- 
ducted. Send for circular, A. J. Sim- 
mons, N. E. A., 211 Washington street, 
Boston. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Messrs. L. Prang. & Co., Boston, issue 
a most varied and unusually attractive se- 
lection of novelties, including calendars, 
booklets, art prints, pencil sketches, and 
cards. Their artistic calendars are a 
specialty; among the most unique for ’97 
are “The Mayflower,” consisting of six 
large plates, containing portraits in full 
colors of Elder Brewster, Miles Standish, 
John Alden, Priscilla, Rose Standish, and 
Mary Chilton, and views of Old Plymouth, 
with quotations from ‘The Courtship of 
Miles Stan@ish*S ($1.25); and a ‘Poster 
Calendar,” five elaborate plates illustrat- 
ing the seasons, the whole fastened to an 
elegant cover design with silk cord to turn 
and hang ($1.00). The souvenir calendars 
and those of floral design are ingenious 
and beautiful. The cards and booklets 
are in endless variety, all expressing the 
Christmas cheer, with charming designs; 
soft, velvety pansies, peach and apple 
blossoms, violets, clovers, carnations, and 
lovely maidens vie with each other for 
favor. The “art pictures,” “art books,” 
and ‘fart studies” are by the best artists, 
and composed of the choicest subjects. 
Prang’s publications have an established 
reputation beyond necessity of comment, 
an added attraction being their thor- 
oughly American character; designing, 
lithographing, and printing being done in 
this country. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We invite the special attention of our readers 
to the new announcement of L. W. Stilwell of 
Deadwood, South Dakota, of geological speci- 
mens. His facilities tor gathering rare specimens 
of minerals, and material for use in mineralogy, 
paleontology, and archeology, are unequaled. 


lis prices are very reasonable, and his collec- 
tions are adapted to illustrate topics in natural 
history. Send for descriptions. Address L. W. 
Stilwell, Mineralogist, Deadwood, So. Dakota. 


_ Tur Century Co. has just issued a litho- 
graph in color of an American flag, 21 x29 
inches, having on its stripes the names of the 
thirteen original states in the order of their en- 
tering the Union, and on the stars the name of 


each of the forty-five states, with the date of its 
reception in the sisterhood of states. It will be 
sold at a low price to schools. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Historical Development of Modern Europe 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Life of Sir Walter Scott (2 vols.).... 1.1.7" 
Famous Givers and Their Gifts 


A Book of Homespun Verse................... 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Andrews, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. xs 
Maurice, s 1.50 
Stowe. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. — 
Molesworth. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 1.25 


Cameron [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. — 
The Macmillan Company,N.Y. 


AD 
Lockhart. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. fs 
Davidson. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. —— 
Speer. Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
Heaton. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Bruce. D. ©. Heath & Co., Boston. 15 
Pettee. Silver, Burdett, & Co , Boston. 15 
Crockett. American Book Company, N.Y. 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Hearr or Bartey. 


The heart of the barley grain was long ago 
discovered to be rich in all the elements that 
go to make blood, bone, and muscle, and only 
the fact that every preparation of the nutritious 
grain contained much that was indigestible pre- 
vented its being generally used. Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y., have put 
in operation a process by which the nntri- 
tious part alone of barley is put in attractive 
form to tempt alike the appetites of sick and 
well. Barley Crystals, as the preparation is 
called, is a most delightful breakfast dish, be- 
sides being capable of transformation into many 
delicious desserts, and is sold in sealed tins, 
thus insuring perfect purity. Its sanitary value 
as anemollient and diuretic is well understood 
by physicians. The manufacturers will send a 
cooking sample of Barley Crystals free to any 
one sending name and address. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


‘* So, your son is in college, eh? I suppose 
he intends to be a professional man.” 

‘* Yes, I guess so.” 

‘* What particular line does he seem to favor?” 

‘* Well, judging from the way he wears his 
hair, I should think it must be music.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Berrer THAN $100 Rewarp. 


On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its great 
merit. Full size, 50c. Evy Broruers, 

56 Warren St., New York City. 

I suffered from catarrh of the worst kind 
ever since a boy, and I never hoped for cure, 
but Ely’s Cream Balm seems to do even that. 
Many acquaintances have used it with excellent 
results.— Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


e At the End of Yeur Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sta.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Another Bigger Offer! 


NY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION who will send us 
A one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL, at $2.50, will receive, prepaid, his choice 
of books from HEATH’s PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY to the value of $1.50 at retail prices. 
In the case of books listed at a price greater than $1.50, a single copy of any such book 


will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy (Payne) 1.75 
“The best and most comprehensive history 
of Education in English.”’—Dr. G. 8S. HALL. 

618 pages. 

Compayre’s Lectures on 1.75 
“The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.’’ —SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia, 500 
pages. 

Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- 
A clear and concise statement of doctrine 
and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method.......... -65 
A practical ex position of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common school studies. 

119 pages. 

Felkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science 
and Practice of Education........... .. 1.00 
** The book will prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the works on the scientific study of 
education.’ — OSCAR BROWNING. 

Gill’s Systems of 1.25 
‘*It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education — a very important 
phase.” Dr. W. T. HARRIS. 320 pages. 

Hall's Bibliography of Education..... .... 1.50 
Covers every department of education. 

325 pages. 

Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).... 1.00 
Herbart’s experience in the study of educa- 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 
every teacher. 268 pages. 

Herford’s Student’s Froebel.......... 15 
The purpose of this little book is to give 
young people preparing to teach a brief yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- 
tion, 128 pages. 

Apperception (De Garmo)........... 1.00 

his is perhaps the most popular scientific 
monograph on education that has appeared 
in Germany in recent times. {t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
and intensely interesting and concrete. 
279 pages. 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo)..........- 100 
The best Manual ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 

Malleson’s Early Training of Children....  .75 
“ The best book for mothers I ever read.”’— 
ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 127 pages. 

Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.. .90 
Papers on the value and methods of teach- 
ing German and French, by prominent in- 
structors. 191 pages. 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: Any one or more of the above-named books to 
present subscriber who will send us only one 


value of $1.50 ABSOLUTELY FREE to my 


new yearly prepaid subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at 


Munroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. $1.00 

Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper...... 25 

Already in wide use in the leading training 

colleges in England. 150 pages. 

Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners.... 1.00 
‘The best book outside of the Bible I ever 
read,”’ — A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
ning) Paper, .25. .90 
“If we except ‘ EMILE’ only, no more im- 
portant educational book has appeared for 
acentury and a half than ‘ LEONARD AND 
GERTRUDE.’ —The Nation. 193 pages. 

Radestock’s Habit in Education (Caspari). .75 
will prove a rare ‘ find ’ to teachers who 
are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art.’”’— E. H. Russe, 
Worcester Normal School, 124 pages. 

Or, The Doctrine of Education. ‘ A spir- 
ited and scholarly book.”’ — PROFESSOR W. 

H. PAYNE. 451 pages. 

Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons.... 1.50 
Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated. 

332 pages. 

Ricks’ Object Lessons and How to Give 
Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades. 

200 pages. 
Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades, 212 pages. 

Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey)..... 1.50 
«The most important pedagogical work ever 
written.”’—THOMAS DAVIDSON, 389 pages. 

Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington), Paper....  .25 
‘Perhaps the most influential book ever 

written on the subject of Education.”’ — R. 
H. Quick, 157 pages. 

Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 
ical Psychology. Part 90 
The course includes experiments upon the 
Dermal Senses, Static and Kinwsthetic 
Senses, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psy- 
chophysic. Part L., 188 pages. 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood........ 90 
This is the first general treatise covering in 
a scientific manner the whole field of child 
psychology. 183 pages. 

Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... ..... .90 
This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
Herbartian system as developed to the pres- 


ent time. 131 pages. 
the 


$2.50. The book will 


be sent postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., - = 


Boston, Mass. 


SIXTE EN ate i its ar ane an egency that had sixteen successes to one failure would be considered well 
ant sieren anbaanede ed. But we have looked over carefully the names of the last 1000 teachers we have placed, 
gous tee tae binges consideration of them. we estimate that, so faras we can judge from the reports that have 
because all th jag At in the entire thousand not more than four who were considered failures. Of these, two failed 
egaag ot he 'e circumstances connected with the places were not explained to us; the other two we were mistaken 

y did not live up to their recommendations. But not even with these four was there any careless work. 


5] Our sys “re sfer all vacancies th: 4 
r system here is to refer all vacancies that come to TO She goes over our lists carefully and selects all the 


that particular department. cards that come anywhere near meeting the require- 
speak French fit p= vl 16, wo teachers, ifa cal comes fora Vassar graduate with experience in high schools, who ean 
Se se ue i y, is fond of composition work, and can be had for #600, the number wno meet all these re- 
ih if it is added that she shall belong tothe Presbyterian church and not be red-headed— 
before us it hh asr diculous as that and sometimes meet themecactlu. When all the possibilities are thus brought 
aevtplboeg od comes a question of personal judgment. Whatare the special requirements of this school ? 

atare the special qualifications of this teacher? and this? andthis”’ So by and by we hit upon the best 0 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : : ] Introduces to Colleges 
and FOR EICN TEAC H ERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address. 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Base. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State S8t., Albany. N.Y. 


Wi n sh i , We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


“~ 


CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency | KACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
- usicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of chaies 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
TE ACHERS °F recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Established he MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w EW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted. year.) St.Louis, Mo. 


Nature and Human Nature Series. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. FE. Winsutp. 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. It will 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents Mason S. Stone of Vermont, $ 
W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
T. B. SrockweLu of Rhode Island, and 
Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) ¢ 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINsHIP. ; 


Orders should be sent at once, as the edition is limited. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Special rate in quantities. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

2 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 

| Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessa: Seow free of cost. A 

Aoency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


ENDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIV.—No. 17. 


The City of 


WASHINGTON, 


by « vote of 8 to 1, has just adopted 


GINN & COMPANY’S 


Vertical Writing Books 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 


after five months’ comparison of the different vertical systems. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


| Boston. NEW.YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 
SILVER, BURDETT COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 


ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


Remarkable Record 
oucational Aournal. 


During the year 1895 the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION made a record of which 
it is justly proud. It gave its readers 872 pages of printed matter (size 15 4x 
It inches); 326 cuts, including photographs of noted educators and illus- 
trations ; 34 exercises for the ohservance of the birthdays of noted men, and 
school holidays ; 3552 columns of matter devoted to the latest and best 
methods ; 124 pedagogical articles written by the leading educators of the 
day ; 93 articles on Nature Studies; and 36 articles on the History of Edu- 
cation; besides a vast amount of other material. 


Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 


Throughout the country have for years past recognized the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
as an indispensable factor in their protession, and have been and are loyal and en- 
thusiastic supporters of the paper. 

If you are not acquainted with the JOURNAL, you are cordially invited to send 
us a postal card asking for free sample copies. 

New subscribers will receive the balance of this year free and a full year’s sub- 
scription from January I, 1897, for $2.50, provided mention is made of this offer. 

The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is edited by A. E. Winship, and published weekly 
at $2.50 a year; trial trip of 5 months for $1.00. 


Address the publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The 


THE USIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 


Degiees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced ut any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 

I 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Divisio C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CUICAGO, 
Sunset Route’? ana 


To CALIFORNIA via “ Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LimITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MonpAys and TuHurspays, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, ““sss.tsrus 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 


For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


Publishers. 


KOEHLER & CO. FORRIGN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
lmportations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & co. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course iv Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books). 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 

14Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. 
Prvee, 
50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government, 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Kevenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 

NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Primary ScHool 
Muste. 


“Song Echoes from Childland.” 


Just published. A superb collection for 
primary schools and kindergartens. Over 
130 gems. Compiled by H.S. Jenks and M. 
Rust. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


“Rounds, Carols, and Songs.” 


A fascinating volume of Children’s Songs. 
131 pieces from all sources, 143 pages. 


Price: Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


“Motion Songs for Schoolroom.”’ 
Thirty-three songs. Motions fully explained, 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs and Games for Little 
Ones.” 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By 
Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 151 songs, 
Full directions for action, 


Price, 82.00, postvaid. 


“Stories in Song.” 


By EK. W. Emerson and K. L. Brown, A 
new collection of bright, interesting songs 
for little ones. A valuable work for teachers 
and mothers. 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Kindergarten and 
Primary Schools.” 


By J. Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard, 
Fifty songs of great beauty for the little 
ones. 

Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Catalogues Free. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, 2specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘* AMERICAN TEACHER.” 


Paper; price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
brings you on trial 
13 weeks 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

A THE PATHFINDER, 
the great national news review for teachers, 
students, and a// dusy people, 


from the Nation’s Capital. 
rent-events paper everywhere. 


Fresh every week 
Used as ideal cur- 

Clean, vigorous, 
concise, classified, non-partisan, entertaining, 
cheap. 
pare it with others, and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss acopy. Agents wanted, 
$1.00 a year; low rates for clubs. 

Address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C, 


We ask you to try it for 3 months, com- 


For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SouTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
\HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course jor Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further enone apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. Beckwitu. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrFIELD, MAss. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGR, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WiNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with ———- as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over tive 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
as for sale and good will. 
erms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND 
| 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., ) 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place, New York. 


Bb@ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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